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For the Companion. 


THE BOY WHO SAVED THE SCHOOL. 


Two thousand miles from the mouth of the 
Mississippi where it flows into the Gulf of Mexico, 
is a remarkable enlargement of the river known 
as “Lake Pepin.” It is, in fact, a lake, for it is a 
body of water without any perceptible current, 
thirty miles long and four miles wide, through 
which the great river flows in some mysterious 
way. 

This lake lies between Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, and is bounded alternately by high rocky 
bluffs four hundred feet high on one side, and 
prairies, from one to three miles wide, on the op- 
posite shore. 

On these prairies are many pretty villages and 
homesteads; and during the summer months it 
is a lovely place and one which the Indians of the 
Northwest loved and clung to until driven away 
by civilization. 

Although it is so far from the sea, it is large 
and deep enough to float all the navies of the 
world 

The water is . 9 clear that a silver dime can be 
seen lying on the sandy bottom where the water 
is ten feet deep. 

There is no current on the surface of the lake, 
and a raft or log, if left floating, may drift about 
for weeks just as the winds may blow it. The 
old river-men say there is an under-current by 
which the waters of the Mississippi escape; and 
this seems probable, as the surface water being 
warmer in summer would naturally be on top, 
while the colder water of the river would run be- 
low. 

At any rate, there is a tremendous current at 
the outlet of the lake where the river escapes from 
its long imprisonment of thirty miles. The water 
fairly boils and whirls in eddies as it rushes on, 
and the great steamers coming up the river 
put on extra steam at this point to overcome the 
strong current, and reach the quiet waters of the 
lake. 

Early in the winter the still waters of the lake 
freeze over long before the ice forms on the river, 
and during the long, cold winter the ice becomes 
very thick, often four feet in depth; and when 
covered with snow it becomes a general highway 
for travelling with sleighs. 

At the foot of the lake, where the river escapes, 
the current is so strong that it has never been 
known to freeze over, even during the coldest 
weather, and often in midwinter clouds of steam 
or vapor hang over it, and travellers give it a 
wide berth, crossing the lake a mile or more 
above it. 

When the wind blows from the south in the 
winter, the air is driven under the ice at the lower 
end, and finding no escape, it is forced along un- 
der the ice for miles, causing the sounds which 
are associated with an earthquake; there are ter- 
rible mutterings and rumblings, which the In- 
dians believed were caused by evil spirits. 

‘These sounds are like subdued or distant thun- 
der, and roll miles up the lake, and often the 
solid ice is cracked from the water to the surface 
to permit the confined air to escape. 

We know of no human being who ever escaped 
alive who was so unfortunate as to be caught in 
the grasp of this mighty current. 

there is an old Indian tradition relating to a 
party of young braves who had chased a large 
deer on to the ive above this outlet. 

One of the party, who had been paying his ad- 
dresses to a young Indian beauty, had been re- 
jected by the girl because he had never distin- 
guished himself by any act of daring that would 
entitle him to be called a Brave. Stung to des- 
peration by her taunts, he determined that no op- 
portunity should pass without his proving his 
rigt to be known by that title. 

One day he and his party were hunting deer. 
A deer found himself closely pursued by the 
hunters and ran for the open water, followed by 
the Indians; but when the hunters saw the deep, 
black water they all stopped except the rejected 
lover; he rushed eagerly on after the panting 
creature, 

The deer paused a moment on the brink of the 
ice, but its pursuer was close at hand, and it 
plunged into the river. As it rose to the surface 
the young Indian gave a loud whoop and sprang 
upon it. Both sank struggling in the dark water ; 
then for a minute they floated on the snrface. 
lhe deer might have swuin to land, but the Indian 


| clung to it, and soon they both disappeared, to be 
| seen no more. 

A few years before the war I had charge of the 
“Hesperian Institute,” located in one of the vil- 
lages on the shore of the lake. Among the stu- 
dents attending the school was a boy fifteen years 
old, named Joseph Willis. 

He was a commonplace boy who attracted no 
attention, and gained no especial reputation at 
school either by good or bad conduct. He was 
well-meaning, but a dull student. As a pupil he 


was noticed by me only for his simple obedience 
to the rules of the school, his hard efforts, and 
his prompt attendance. 

He had three miles to come to school, and often 
against storms and through snow-drifts waist- 
high, yet he never missed a day and never failed 
to respond to the morning roll-call. 

His father was a poor man who lived in a cabin 
near the outlet of the lake, and made a living by 
cutting wood and selling it to the steamboats in 
summer, and by trapping animals for furs in 
winter. Joe was a sturdy boy for his age, and 
could swing an axe nearly as well as his father, 
and was superior to him in trapping; for while he 
attended school, he followed also a woods-life. 
He learned from old hunters the manners and 
haunts of the wild animals. He knew the names 
and uses of the trees and plants of the forests, 
and from the Indians he had learned many secrets 
of woodcraft; so that in the forests he could tell 
the points of the compass by noticing the bark of 
the trees, and other signs which the Indians had 
taught him. 

He was often employed by strangers as a guide 
through the immense pineries of the Northwest, 
and was entirely at home in the heart of these 
wild forests, although he had never been there 
before. He was a close observer of nature. In 
fact, nature was his teacher; and he learned her 
beautiful lessons as he saw and heard them in the 
songs of the wild birds and the rushing of the 
river, and in the never-ending changes and beau- 
ties of the seasons, which a boy with eye and ear 
open will always find in a country life. 

Joe would have made an awkward appearance 
in the streets of one of our great cities; but the 
simple lessons of his life he had learned so well 
that he was prepared to perform a noble deed 
when the hour of trial came. 

To nearly every one there comes an hour of 
' special trial, which is usually the turning-point in 
| his career; and happy is he whose experiences 











and daily habits have been preparing him for this 
great test. Unconsciously this unknown boy had 
been training for this supreme effort of his life; 
guided only by the grand principle of closely ob- 
serving the common events of his daily life, and 


now when the voice of duty called on him he was | 


found as ready to act as Napoleon at Lodi, Nelson 
at Trafalgar, or Perry on Lake Erie. 

It was a custom in our academy occasionally 
for the whole school to make a visit to some neigh- 


boring schoo]. On such occasions some of the 








patrons of the school would come with their large 
sleighs to take the younger pupils, while the older 
pupils went in single sleighs. These visits had 
always been pleasant occasions, and were gladly 
welcomed by the pupils. 

One bright day in January we started at noon 
to visit a school across the lake, in Minnesota. 
The young men had six single sleighs, and each of 
them took a young lady; while the rest of the 
school went in two large sleighs. One of these 
had four horses attached to it, and was well fur- 
nished with straw, buffalo robes and blankets; it 
carried thirty pupils. The driver was a brave and 
skilful man who had two children in the sleigh. 
Another sleigh, drawn by two horses and carry- 
ing fifteen pupils, followed the large sleigh. 

The day was bright and sunny, the sleighing 
across the lake was fine, and the destination was 
soon reached. 

We received a hearty welcome, and the two 
schools passed a delightful afternoon in singing, 
speaking and general exercises. 

At three o’clock our driver came in to tell us 
there were signs of a storm, and we must start 
for home at once. So hasty good-bys were ex- 
changed, and we were soon away. The sky had 
become overcast, the sun had disappeared, and 
snow in large flakes was slowly drifting through 
the air. 

The young men in the single sleighs were eager 
for a race, and they were all soon out of sight; 
but our large sleighs drove rapidly homeward, the 
scholars singing as they went. 

By the time we reached the lake it was quite 


| dark, and the storm had grown into a howling 
tempest of wind and snow, beating down from the 
northwest, and increasing in fury every moment 
as we advanced out on the open ice. The twilight 
Was gone, and night came on at once. 

The wind had been sharp on the land, but was 
| doubly so on the lake, and soon the songs were 
all hushed, and the singers sheltered themselves 
under the buffalo robes which were spread over 
them. 

Our driver, muffled up to his eyes, directed all 
his energies to keeping the horses straight in the 


track, all signs of which were rapidly disappear- 
ing beneath the drifting snow. For awhile we 
heard the bells of the single sleighs ahead of us, 
but they, in their racing, soon passed beyond 
hearing, and then there was no sound but of the 
roaring tempest and the trampling of our horses’ 
feet in the snow. 

The other sleigh was close behind us, following 
inour track. A dark, sullen sky hung over us, 
the snow now fell, not in flakes, but in drifts, and 
there was not a star or light, tree or bluff, to guide 
us. Still we had little fear of any danger, but 
trusting to the experience and skill of our driver, 
we drew the butfalo robes between us and the 
storm, thinking we should soon be at home. 

Nearly an hour passed in this way, when sud- 
denly the horses stopped at the command of the 
driver. He called me up and told me ina low, 
anxious voice that lost! He found that 
we had just recrossed our own track, over which 
he had driven a short time before. The horses 
were running in a circle to keep from facing the 
storm, and he could no longer trust to their in- 
stincts to guide them. 


he was 


His great fear was that we 
were approaching the outlet of the lake, and he 
dared not go further until he knew where we were 
and in what direction we were going. 

I got out of the sleigh and looked and listened ; 
there were no sights or sounds but of the shriek- 
ing tempest and the falling snow. We were alone 
and surrounded by danger, for it was impossible 
to remain where we were, and at the rate we had 
heen going we might at any moment plunge into 
the open water. 

A brief consultation with the two drivers brought 
no relief. In times of doubt, when they had been 
lost before, they usually depended upon the in- 
stinet of their horses to guide them; but now the 
poor animals were bewildered and frightened, and 
could not be trusted. 

| nade a hasty circuit around the sleighs, going 
as faraway as I dared, but saw nothing to give 
us hope or warning. Returning to the sleighs, I 
found Joe had joined the drivers in their consul- 
tation, and on my approach he said he “cduld get 
us out of this scrape.” 

I thought of the dark river and the merciless 
storm, and heard the pupils murmuring at the 
delay, and then looked at this commonplace 
boy. Could he help us when these experienced 
men were powerless? Should I put these fifty 
lives into his hands? While these thoughts were 
rapidly passing through my mind, Joe had gone 
off, and was lost to sight in the storm. He soon 
came back, and confidently said he could find the 
way home if I would give him permission. There 
was nothing else to do, and I told him to make 
the effort. 

He did not attempt to move the sleighs, but call- 
ing together six of the larger boys, he briefly told 
them our situation, and that he wanted them to 
do exactly what he told them. A sense of our 
danger and their own weakness made them entire- 
ly willing to obey him. 

After carefully noting which way the wind was 
blowing and the direction of the horses’ heads, 
he started straight off to the right with his little 
;company. Walking away into the storm until 

they were nearly out of sight, he halted his little 
; command and left one of the boys, with instruc- 
tions not to move from his post, but be ready to 
answer any signal or call made to him. Then 
going on until the first was nearly lost to sight, 
he posted a second, with the same instructions, 
and so proceeded until the six boys were all 
stretched out in a line, each one barely able to 
distinguish his nearest neighbor. 

All this was done in a few minutes, but it seemed 
a long time to us, for the storm was increasing in 
fury every moment, the horses were becoming 








unmanageable, and some of the younger pupils 


| were crying from the increasing cold. 


Presently Joe appeared alone, and asked me to 
go with him. We passed quickly along the line 
of his “telegraph,” as he called it, and not far 
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from the last boy in the line we halted, where a | 
sight presented itself which nearly paralyzed me 
with terror. 

An immense black field lay before us, which I 
soon saw was the terrible outlet of the lake. 

The mighty current of the Mississippi, released 
from its long imprisonment, was rushing and 
roaring like mountain torrent, nearly a mile 
wide and one’hundred feet deep. The water was 
of inky blackness compared with the surround- 
ing snow, only where it boiled up and burst into 
fitful gleams of whirling billows. 

Had our sleighs continued in their course a few 
minutes longer, we should all have been plunged 
into the river, and not one of us could have es- 
caped destruction. 

After looking at the water a moment, Joe said,— 

“I know where we are now, and can soon get 
all safe home again.” 

We retraced our way back to the sleighs, tak- 
ing up our “telegraph” of boys as we went. 
When we got back to the sleighs, Joe carefully 
made a circuit around them and noticed the direc- 
tion in which the storm was coming; then select- 
ing four more boys, making ten in all, he started 
ont as before, but in nearly an opposite direction. 
When the boys were all stretched out in a line, 
reaching away into the unknown darkness, the 
sleighs started along the line. It required all the 
efforts of the drivers to make the poor horses face 
the which was beating fiercely in their 
faces. 

As we passed each sentinel, or telegraph boy, 
he ran along the line to the last one, where he 
found Joe, who then stretched them all out ahead 
again, always taking the lead himself. 

This was repeated three times, when word came 
back to us from the head of the line that a gun 
had been heard. We now drove rapidly along 
the line, taking up the telegraph boys as we went, 
and soon came to Joe, standing alone and listen- 
ing intently. 

We all stopped, and presently heard the dull 
boom of a gun, and then three others in quick 
succession. We knew this was a signal for 
and hope cheered every heart. 


a 


storm, 


us, 





« Too | lazy, ‘ttm! the other one capita’. 
‘Here, porter, take that child a cup of water.’ 

“The porter brought the water, and the man 
turned around and glared at the woman. When 
the train stopped at the next station, a man en- 


tered, and taking the woman in his arms, carried 


her out. The poor creature was paralyzed.” 


—_—__ — ~@r— 
For the Companion. 
FROM THE SWEDISH. 


O wind that kisses and leaves me! 
Where art thou journeying, where? 
Whither away dost thou call me? 
To what haven me wouldst thou bear? 


oO ag e that so gently rocks me! 
y, Shall I follow thee, say? 

Wher will thy guiding lead me? 

Where is thy haven, pray? 








O thought that never leaves me! 
Wiilt thou ever anchor cast? 
Child of a nobler country, 
Wilt thou find its port at last? 


LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


For the Companion, 


SAIDA’S ORIENTAL. 


up and hear the news, Cecy !” 


gown with provoking coolness. 


who were going and when it was to come off. 
Lad, 
immediately beamed forth again. 
“Every body’s going. 
ental!” 
“A what?” demanded Cecy, opening her eyes 
pose ?” 
“Yes,” responded Lad, 
Vere not being on the best of terms. 





Taking Joe into the sleigh, our driver urged his 
horses in the direction of the guns, which we now | 
heard every minute; but the darkness was so in- | 
tense we could see nothing | 
we saw a flash, and then another! Then came a | 
rolling volley and a long hurrah of men’s voices! | 
We replied as well as we could, but the howling 
wind was against us, and they could not hear us. 
The sound of the guns now came to us more dis- 
tinctly, and the horses seemed to know their way 
home, for without urging from the driver, they 
sprang boldly forward, 

Soon 


facing the storm. 

we came in sight of a row of lanterns, 
then a huge bonfire on shore burst into flames, 
and a moment later the lights in the 
were plainly seen and we were all safe. 

Tears of joy were shed and prayers of thanks- 
giving went up in that village that night, when the 
story of our loss and rescue was told. 

Joe had gone to his humble home, unconscious 
that he had done anything unusual; but his noble 
deed was in every one’s mind, and all were re- 
solved that he should not be forgotten. 


windows 


One of the wealthiest men in the village, whose 
daughter Joe’s skill 
and courage, resolved to make him a present of a 
fine gold watch and chain. 

But the pupils demanded the privilege of shar- 
ing in the gift; so the poorest child in the school 
was allowed to contribute toward the purchase of 
the watch. It was all arranged before we slept 
that night, and our village jeweller—with a will- 
ing heart, he too had a child who had been 
saved—sat up to a late hour engraving a suitable 
inscription on the watch-case. 

In the morning there were many mysterious 
gatherings and whispered consultations by the 
pupils, in which I was not allowed to participate ; 
hut it was evident that some unusual event was to 
occur, for at the ringing of the bell every one was 
in his seat, and the spare seats were all filled by 
their parents and friends. 

For the first time Joe was late; he had been 
purposely detained by some of the men in the 
village, who were in the secret, and not permitted 
to come until after our usual opening exercises. 

When he opened the door and stepped into the 
school-room, he was greeted by a storm of ap- 
plause from the pupils. He stood beside the 
teacher’s desk a moment, astonished and bewil- 
dered by this unusual reception. Again the clap- 
ping of hands and cheering broke forth, and then 
a young girl stepped forward and put the watch 
into Joe’s hand. 

Then for the first time Joe became conscious of 
the nobility of his own soul, and was surprised to 
learn that one who found it hard to master books 
might still be a hero. 

——++or— 


was one of those saved by 


for 





MispraceD Wratu.—“‘Charity thinketh no 
evil,” two men might have said to themselves as 
they saw the end of an episode, during which they 
had been neither kind nor patient. The Arkan- 
saw Traveller tells the story : 

“The other day, on an Arkansaw railroad train, 
two handsomely dressed men were much annoyed 
by a little girl that kept crying for water. 
girl and her mother occupied a seat just behind | 
the gentlemen. 


“<«T don’t see why she don’t give the child wa- a swarm of fire-flies had been gathered with the 


ter, said one of the men. 


“Ladora Kent, you’re a little iceberg !”” 
hotly. 
“Cecilia, ditto; 


” 


you’re a little dormouse! 


rather unladylike asperity of the remark. 


“Lad, my dear, jealousy is unbecoming a well- 
| educated young lady. 


And you are jealous.” 
“What cause have I to be jealous ?” 


“You're afraid Saida will like Lita better than 


she does you.” 

“‘Saida is my friend.” 

“I know she is; but you don’t appear to trus 
her.” 

“T'd trust her with my life.” 


| 


a New York cousin.” 
“Cecilia, I 
you're talking about.” 
“Why, I suppose Lita Vere.” 
“How much do you know of Lita Vere ?” 
“More than you do.” 
“Indeed !” 
“Yes; for 


refuse to see any good in her.’ 
“There isn’t any visible.” 
“True—because you shut your eyes.” 
But here Cecy 


Oriental. 
explanation. 
Lad proceeded to elucidate : 


an Eastern costume. 
the name of it, but I’ve forgotten. A kind of 
ered towel, drawn across just under the eyes an 


hanging down ever so far. It’s something like 


much hidden nobody 
there’s all kinds of fun.” 
“What do you mean to wear, though ?” 


knows who’s who, an 


Cecy: 


brought from Arabia ?” 
“Yes!” 


“Well, we can wear those; 


white one with the satiny stripe’”—— 


” 


“Lad, you’re a genius! 


we can eke out with spangles if necessary. 


” 


one. We shall do splendidly ! 


long as one of the guests is alive! 





folding doors, 





paradise sparkled so brightly that it seemed as 


| flowers. 





“Saida Williston’s going to give a party! Wake 


“I knew you’d tumble over that cricket, Lad! I 
never saw such a girl for war dances!” muttered 


Cecy, slowly uncoiling and regarding the barn- 
door hole in the front breadth of her sister’s 


However, there 
was an unusual sparkle in her sleepy eyes, and she 
presently condescended to make inquiries as to 


who had taken refuge in sulky silence, 


It comes off three weeks 
from to-morrow; and, O Cecy! it’s to be an Ori- 


“Tt’s some bright notion of Lita Vere’s, I sup- 


briefly—she and Lita 
But Cecy, 
who entertained a deep admiration for Saida’s 
stylish city cousin, fired up at her contemptuous 
| tone. 

she said, 


re- 
But presently, when one of the guns was fired, | turned Lad, with a faint smile that softened the 


“But that’s another thing from trusting her with 


think that you don’t know what 


at least I don’t hold a nice, good- 
natured girl off at arm’s length, as you do, and 


had to break off and go to sup- 
per, and after supper it proved inconvenient to 
resume hostilities against the person upon whom 
she depended for further information about the 
So she ate humble pie and begged an 


“An Oriental is a party where everybody wears 
Any kind of gorgeousness 
for the dress, anda—a— Dearme! Saida told me 


long white face-cloth, something like an embroid- 


mild form of masquerade; you see, everybody’s 
rigged out so queerly that with their faces so 


“T'll tell you what I thought would be nice, 
for us to go as Sheherazade and Dinarzade. 
You know the two embroidered veils Uncle Jim 


and you can drape 
on the crimson shaw! for a robe, and I’ll take the 


“And then we'll borrow mammy’s jewelry, and 
And 
I guess aunty’ll lend me her white silk petticoat, 
and I know Belle will let you have her pale blue 


That party will not be forgotten in Portbury as 


The great parlors, separated by a low step and 
were thrown open and adorned 
with exotics ; the faint, delicious odor of an East- 
The ern perfume filled the air, and the spangles deck- 
ing the merry young Orientals who peopled this 


‘There were present nameless Turks, Persians 
and Circassians, and many old favorites from the 
“Arabian Nights,” not the least graceful of whom 
was our pretty Sheherazade. 

Much was the confusion caused by the East- 
ern face-cloths, and many were the comical 
blunders that ensued; but most bewildering of all 
were two dark-haired figures of about the same 
height, both attired in the same very striking cos- 
tume: black velvet embroidered with gold, long 
white veils, a circlet of gold coins around the fore- 
head, and flame-colored sashes confined at the hip 
with a golden crescent. 

“Good-evening, Saida! How lovely you do 
look!” whispered Lad to one of them. 

“I’m not Saida, but thank you for the compli- 
ment, Miss Kent, and so do you,” returned the 
sprite, gliding away with a bow. 

Lad blushed. 

“Tt’s Lita Vere. Why didn’t I recognize her 
gray eyes?” she murmured, crossly, while Cecy 
chuckled at her discomfiture. 

The time had come for the games of the evening. 
“Crambo! Crambo! Dumb Crambo!’ called 
Saida, clapping her hands for silence. “And I 
appoint for leaders Lad and Lita, if nobody ob- 
jects.” 


than any a young girl tuning t in on doorway 
had leaped upon her, clasped her round the waist, 
and flinging her heavily upon the floor, rolled her 
over and over with a thick rug wound about her 
body, and a knee upon her breast to force her 
down. 

Poor Lad! Conscious at last that the weight 
and the flare were gone, she staggered weakly to 
her feet, and stung to wider intelligence by a ter- 
rible pain in her wrist and arm, looked round her 
in a dull and dazzled way to find her rescuer. 
Kind hands were stretched out to assist her wav- 
ering step, but she thrust them all aside and 
made her way slowly across the room to where a 
little black-clad figure with gold coins falling from 
its tangled hair was lying motionless on the floor 
with its head on Jack Hilton’s knee. 

“Saida! O Saida! how can I ever thank you? 
Why doesn’t she answer me—is she dead? Saida, 
won’t you even look at me? It’s Lad—Lad Kent.” 

Silence. 

And Jack, gently unwinding two soft arms 
from his neck, turned to the light a white face 
with a burn across its cheek. 

“Lith! Lita Vere!” 

Silence. 

But a little hand stole tremulously into Lad’s, 





Of course nobody did, and Lad’s side went out 
first. 

“It rhymes with name,” announced Jack Hil- 
ton, putting in his head at the door. 

“Allright! We'll act our guesses in the back 
parlor. Keep the folding doors shut, and when 
we’re ready, we’ll tap on the glass for you to open 
them.” 

“Very well. Don’t keep us waiting any longer 
than you can help.” 

“And don’t any of you peek through the key- 
hole.” 

“Not we! We're the soul of honor.” 
“So much the better. And no listening.’ 
“No.” 


boy, and don’t stand chattering there. 
out, Cecy.” 

“Turn me out!” 

“I beg your pardon. 
door, Cecilia.” 

Exit Jack. 

Lita’s word had been hastily chosen and was 
very simple, but fortune favored her, and her op- 
ponents puzzled their brains in vain. 

“Give it up,” advised Cecy. 

“T won’t,” muttered Lad between her teeth, and 
made two or three more attempts, all unsuccess- 
ful. 

“Give it up,” begged her weary actors, sitting 
on the stairs to catch their breath and reflect. 
“I’ve thought of one more word—let’s try that 
and then I will,” consented Lad at last in despair. 
“What is it ?” 

“Flame.” 

“How will you act it?” 

“Have a Persian fire-worship scene. It’s our 
last attempt, and I mean it shall be worth looking 
at.” 

“But how can you? It’s too elabora‘ 

“No, it isn’t. Mrs. Williston, may we have 
your three-legged brasier? Thanks. I'll be 
priestess, because if I take off my scarf, I shall be 
all in white, and that’s the most appropriate color. 
Cecy, Rena, Rose, Eleanor, kneel back there, 
please. Kate, Dora, Lilian, stand back of them. 
The rest of you group yourselves about as grace- 
fully as you can, and do stop giggling. Sally, 
you’re the only idle one; run and get the majolica 
gravy-boat. Ready ? Well, wait a moment then till 
we're sobered down, and please step in front, Hes- 
ter, and see if we are posed well. All right?! 
Turn down the gas, somebody. 
glass, Hester. Now! Hush-sh-sh!” 
The expectant waiters in the other room were 


Turn him 


Show the gentleman the 


t 


signal from within their talk was suddenly si- 
a 
slid softly open. 
admiration broke from their lips as the full beauty 
of the scene was revealed. 
ground ranks of girls in magnificent array knelt 
or stood with hands crossed upon their breasts 


d 
a 


d 
brasier, hung with jewels that flashed and twin- 
kled as the flame rose and fell, and beside it, the 


her white veil falling round her like a mist, a sin- 
gle carbuncle blazing on her forehead. Her hands 
were raised aloft, her head thrown back, her eyes 
gleaming, her whole face strangely lighted by the 
pale flickering of the fire. 

The music swelled louder, grew faint and died 
away. There was a moment’s silence, and then a 
burst of applause rang through the house, and 


the word was guessed. 

Hereupon the kneeling damsels rose and re- 
sumed their giggles, and Lad, putting down the 
gravy-boat, which had served as a vessel of oil, 
swept a triumphant courtesy. Alas for Lad! Her 


fanned into activity by her motion, sent up a sud- 
den tongue of flame. Her smiling face changed 


if | wildly at its ganzy dress. 





“Then go back where you belong, like a good | 


Tap on the | 


growing impatient at the long delay, when at the | 


lenced, and to slow music on the piano the doors | 
A low murmur of surprise and | 


In the dusky back- | 
and eyes raised in humble awe; in the centre the 


object upon which all eyes were fixed, Ladora— 


Lita Vere stepped forward and announced that 


veil flew out sidewise, the coals in the brazier, | 


fearfully, a sharp cry struck through a hundred 
pitiful hearts, a shower of blackened rags fell 
upon the carpet, and a slender figure with a bright 
blaze wreathing round its waist stood tearing 


From the distant end of the long parlor a dozen | 
boys sprang forward to the rescue, but quicker | way among the great bodies of the white oak, elm and 


two gray eyes opened, full of happy tears, and 

that light touch sealed the bond of a friendship 

| true and tender that nothing could ever mar. 
Then Saida came up, still very pale and rather 


bee as to voice, and tearing her face-cloth in 


two, proceeded to bandage the wounded heroines. 

“I love you both,” she whispered, huskiiy, 
“and now you’re going to be friends and forget 
your quarrel, all I ask is that you won’t forget 
me with it.” 

“Nonsense!” said Lita, bravely attempting a 
smile. 

“The idea!” remonstrated Lad, trying to achieve 
a frown, and not succeeding very well, because her 
eyebrows were singed off. 

Do you wonder‘the girls chattered about the 
| Portbury Oriental? Hearts are richer than we 
dream. There are flowers in them all, for which 
we must wait the circumstances for their unfold- 
ing. They are friends now, and a'ways. 

KEYNE ADALE 
a a 


INFLUENCE. 


No stream from its source 

Flows seaward, how lonely soever its course, 
But what some land is gladdened. 

No star ever rose 

And set, w ithout i influence somewhere. 


—From “Lucile.” 
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For the Companion. 


tN THE RED RIVER COUNTRY. 
By Franklin Calkins, 


There were just six of us, camped in the big woods 
on Cache Lake. Col. W——, the ‘“‘Fat Man of Texas,” 
| whose feats of muscular strength have made him 
famous throughout the Southwest, was the most im 
portant figure in our expedition—important as chief, 
as a shot, and lastly on account of his tremendous 
strength and colossal proportions. 

Mac was a celebrated individual also. Mac was a 
conjurer and “sleight-of-hand” performer. One of 
his first exploits, after we were fairly settled in camp, 
was to frighten nearly to death a Comanche chief and 
two of his braves. 

These Indians had ridden down from their village to 
pay their respects and beg a little “tobac,’”? when Mac 
war prompted to try his arts on them. His audience 
was at first considerably astonished at the feats exhib- 
| ited; then a little frightened and overawed, and finally 
| 80 terribly scared that they took to their heels, or 
| rather their horses, in indiscriminate flight. 

They had held out courageously until Mac appeared 

© swallow a huge bowie-knife, and immediately to 

| draw it out of the pit of his stomach. That finished 

| the scene, and we saw no more Indians during our 

| stay. The rest of us were individuals of far less bril- 

liant attainments, who had in various ways gained per- 

| mission to accompany the illustrious colonel on this 
his annual hunt in the woods of the ‘‘Nation.” 

The cook, or “camp rustler,”” was a fifteen-year-old 
protégé of Mac’s, who was enamored of the conjurer’s 
art, and who went by the somewhat indefinite title of 
“Son.” Jimmy H—-, a telegraph opcrator at one of 
the frontier posts, ‘Jack,’ a seventeen-year-old 
freighter and the son of a freighter on the Ft. S— 
route, with myself, made up the party. 

“We'd oughter av’rige from ten ter fifteen turkeys 
apiece every day we’re out,” the colonel had declared 
before we started. 

Here let me remark that we did not average ten or 
fifteen apiece each day out, and that, despite the colo. 
nel’s stories of former exploits, we don’t believe any 
one else ever did, not in those woods, at least. 

About nine o’clock on the first morning, the writer 
shouldered his eleven-pound, ten-gauge Baker, and 
sallied forth into the “‘deep and trackless’”’ woods. He 
carried a hearty lunch in the pockets of his hunting- 
coat, expecting to be gone all day, and to return at 
night laden with at least six large gobblers; the other 
nine were to hang upon the limbs at some conspicuous 
point near the edge of the creek-bank, and to be 
brought in the next morning upon a horse. 

As this was my first experience in turkey-hunting, 
being a fair shot, I of course expected to make an 
‘“average’’ bag during the day. 

As the others all went up the creek, where our leader 
said turkeys were most abundant, I determined to go 
down the stream, and have the whole field in that di- 
rection to myself. It wasa beautiful sunshiny morn- 
ing in December, and little streaks of mellow light 
straggled in through the tangled growth of vines and 
| branches overhead, strewing golden patches over the 
dark gray clothing of the massive trunks hetween 
which I stole with soft and easy tread. 

Not a breath of air was stirring, and in picking mY 
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cottunwood, every twig unluckily stepped upon | 
suapped witha sharp, spiteful report that could have 
been heard at a huudzed yards’ distance. 

The stillness aud this crackiug of brush were unfav- | 
orable, yet I concluded that where turkeys were so 
thick and so tame that ten or fifteen was merely the 
average bag of a day’s hunt, the breaking of a few 
small sticks could be no great obstacle in the way of 
success. 

But as time wore on in the same ghostlike stillness, 
broken only by the sound of my own foot-falls, with 
not even asight of game to enliven the monotony of 
the tramp, I began to feel somewhat discouraged, 
and rather inclined to believe that the ‘Fat Man’s” 
turkey stories were humbugs, or much too large for 
the expected amount of truth entering into them. 

For six long hours I wandered wearily through those 
woods, wading creeks, scrambling over meshes of tan- 
cled vines, wallowing in sweet-brier thickets that tore 
my clothing and scratched my body in a hundred 
pla -es, and was not rewarded with a solitary glimpse 
of the game which had been the object of all this 
tramping. 

I made my way campward, firm in the conviction 
that Col. W—— was a nuisance. 

The first object which met my eyes upon reaching the 
camp was the huge hulk of this same Fat Man, depos- 
ited upon my new blankets, which were spread upon 
the ground near the fire. 

He was reclining upon one elbow, with a great flabby 
hand under his fat face. 





He didn’t look a bit tired, but as comfortable, sleek 
and well-fed as ever. I came at once to the disgusted 
conclusion that he hadn’t been forty rods away from 
the ‘“‘wicky up” during that whole day. 

“Kill any turkeys?” I asked, with a sarcasm born 
of disguat. 

He shook his head gravely, without raising his eye- 
lids. ‘Too still fur huntin’,” he muttered, sleepily. 

I attempted no farther conversation with him. 

Mac came straggling in shortly, and dropped upon a 
log near the fire. 

He said nothing, but looked as though he might have 
swallowed another bowie-knife, and for once have 
failed in extricating the weapon from his stomach. 

At any rate, I had not the heart to break in upon his 
meditations, and the colonel still gazed contentedly at 
the end of his nose. 

But we were destined for a surprise svon. At sun- 
down Jack and Son came in lugging seven great brown- 
ish-black birds, which, upon close inspection, proved 
to be turkeys. Jack had killed three with his Win- 
chester rifle, and Son had slain the others with an old 
single-barrelled shot-gun. 

We were all elated. The turkeys had been discov- 
ered at last. Even the colonel roused up, and deigned 
to examine the birds. They were not as large, he said, 
as those he had been in the habit of finding, but still 
they would do to fry. 

“Son,’”’ said Mac, as we sat down to supper, ‘Son, 
I’m proud of you. You shall go with me to-morrow, 
and stay with me all day, too.” 

I edged around near the young freighter. 

“Jack,” I whispered, “‘let’s you and I keep together 
to-morrow.” 

“All right!” he replied. 

At daylight the next morning we two started off 
together, leaving the others busy in preparing to follow. 

“Now,” said Jack, after we had crossed the creek 
and were out of hearing, ‘“‘now, then, you jest pull 
yer freights right on my trail fer about an hour, an’ 
I’ll take you to where there’s turkeys, an’ lots of ’em, 
though they’re purty wild. The fellers from the Fort 
have hunted ’em all the fall. There aint no use in 
lookin’ fer turkeys through no sech big woods as these 
here, ’cause ther aint nothin’ here fer ’em tu eat. 
You’ve got ter git out ’mongst the hackberries an’ 
pecans.” 

At length we struck the mouth of a sandy creek, 
and Jack led me out of the woods and on to the prai- 
rie, where the walking was excellent. 

“’Bout two miles up this creck,’ remarked he, as 
we hurried forward, “jest about two miles on we'll 
take into the woods agin; but ye won’t find no sech 
woods es there is down round camp, an’ you'll see tur- 
keys in em too.” 

A half-hour later he announced himself ready to 
enter the nearest grove. 

The timber was, as he had said, small; little more, 
in fact, than a dense thicket of hackberry poles and 
young pecans, but there was no underbrush, and the 
ground was bare of all growth but the trees. 

‘“Here’s where we'll find ’em,” declared my com- 
panion, sinking his voice to a whisper, and halting to 
give instructions. 

“Now,” said he, “I don’t b’lieve we’d best keep to- 
gether in here. We’ll git more shots a heap to go 
s*parate. You keep ’long in the out edge, an’ I’ll take 
down next the creek, an’ then we'll drive ’em all out 
ahead of us inter the nex’ grove. Ye see, this here 
ground’s all covered in hackberry seed, an’ this is jest 
the time o’ mornin’ they're scattered all out feedin’.” 

“All right, Jack; just as you say,” I returned. 
“Shall we meet at the upper end of this grove?” 

He nodded, and turning away, stole silently as an 
Indian down towards the creek. 

Following his example as nearly as possible in my 
movements, I stole forward on tiptoe among the slen- 
der tree-trunks, keeping a sharp look-out on every side 
for any appearance of game. 

I had not gone a hundred yards when my ears were 
assailed by a chorus of Quit! Quit! Quit! and the 
ground on every hand seemed suddenly alive with big 
black birds scooting away from me on all sides. 

T had tiptoed into the midst of a whole drove of feed- 
ing turkeys, and had alarmed them before seeing them. 

My gun was quickly at my face, and catching sight at 
a vanishing gobbler over its polished tubes, I fired and 
secured bim. 

I turned to shoot again, looking in all directions, but 
the distant pattering of footsteps growing rapidly 
fainter each moment was all that rewarded my atten- 
tion. Nota thing was to be seen save bare poles, dry 
branches, and the leaf-strewn eartn. 

Well-satisfied, however, with my first shot at the 
wild turkey, I chucked a loaded shell into the empty 
barrel, took up my bird,—a splendid glossy fellow, 

with a pendant brush four inches in length,—and made 
my way stealthil ; forward as before. 

A sharp report from Jack's Winchester now admon- 
ished me that he .oo had found game. 





Five minutes or more passed in silently stealing 
through the hackberry grove, When I suddenly came 
upon an opening clear of trees of any description. It} 
was a large field of dry reeds such as seldom grow so 
far from the edges of streams and ponds. 

My drove of turkeys had mostly fled in this direc- 
tion; perhaps there were some of them hiding in this 
same recd-patch. If so—but I had no time to specu- 
late upon the problem before my attention was ar- 
rested by a sudden rustiing among the dry stalks just 
ahead. Whuh! whuh! whuh! a great black and 
bronze bird rose not twenty feet away, and as he 
flopped off in a direct line, presented a mark which no 
hunter who had not lost his head entirely could have 
missed. 

My Baker ordered a sudden halt to the flying bird. 
Another rose almost instantly at the report and dropped 
but a few yards to the right of the first. Greatly ex- 
cited, I hastily reloaded and hurried forward to secure 
the game. The first bird was dead, but the other, un- 
doubtedly winged, had taken to its long legs and was 
nowhere to be found. 

For the next half-hour the sport was fine. ‘The tur- 
keys were hidden all through the rushes, and quite a 
number rose within fair range. I left the patch carry- 
ing five—three males and two hens. Jack met me at 
the appointed place. He carried three great birds. 

My confidence in the Fat Man and his stirring tales 
was now somewhat revived, and it began to seem as 
though with hard and persistent hunting one might 
average ten per day for a few days at least. 

At about noon Jack and I built a fire, and we dined 





For several seconds the young hunter stood motion- | 
less us a monument, his lithe figure growing uncer- 
tain amid the shadows that seemed momentarily grow- 
ing higher among the tree-trunks; then his face was 
lit up for a brief instant by a bright blaze of light from 
the muzzle of his ritle, and the woods rang with its 
sharp, spiteful report. 

Instantly lifting my gaze to the distant tree-top, in 
utter astonishment I saw the turkey roll off its bigh | 
perch, and plunge down iuto the darkness. | 

Fairly satisfied with our bag of ten turkeys, we left | 
eight of them hanging at the noon camp, and after a 
hard, adventurous tramp, reached the Cache camp late 
in the evening. 

The boys were all in, and all but the colonel had 
met with fair success. The Fat Man had remained at 
camp to guard the horses and camp equipage. 

He did not kill a single bird while we were out. | 
Five days later we drove into the town of G with 
half a wagon-load of turkeys, and as we were tired 
and hungry, unloaded, stowed them away in the | 
colonel’s shooting-gallery, and repaired to our various | 
places of resort for supper and rest. 

The next morning, upon gathering at the gallery to 
divide the spoils, we found a new proprietor in charge. 
The turkeys had been sold to parties in town, and the | 
famous Fat Man had gone no one knew when or in| 
what direction. Numerous creditors mourned his loss. 

It was near the holiday season, and the birds sold 
well. I could but think how differently we provide 
for the table on the Red River than do our friends in 
the East. Here nature furnishes the stores for which 
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off the broiled hearts and gizzards of turkeys, eaten 
with the baking-powder biscuits brought in our pock- 
ets—a dinner which under the circumstances we rel- 
ished greatly. 


we hunted until sundown, only securing one bird, a 
lucky wing-shot from the Baker, made at a remarkable 
distance. Just before sundown we ensconced our- 
selves in the bed of a dry, sandy run near the edge of 
a large grove, and but a few yards from a fresh turkey- 
roost, which Jack had discovered during the day. 

Turkeys usually roost near the edge of the prairie 
or on the bank of a stream, and when they go to roost 
at night, walk out upon the open ground, take a hard 
run, then rising gradually on the wing, sail easily into 
the top of the desired tree. 

If you can find the roosting-place and hide near by, 
or succeed in crawling under them after dark, you are 
pretty certain to make a bag of two or three, or if they 
be thick upon the tree, even a larger number may be 
secured. We had lain upon the sand under the over- 
hanging bushes but a short time when we heard a rush 
of wings near by, and the next instant four great dark 
birds sailed over our heads and out into the woods be- 
yond. 

Jack looked at me in disgust. ‘Knew there wasn’t 
but four or five of ’em roosting here,”’ he said, “‘but I 
didn’t reckon they’d be so mighty sharp. Ye see, 
they’ve been chased all day, an’ they’ve got mighty 
cunnin’. ’Taint no use to hunt ’em now, only when 
they’re feedin’ in the mornin’.” 

We both rose and peered through the tree-tops. 
There was but one to be seen, seated upon the topmost 
bough of a tall tree some three hundred yards away. 
Though its form was plainly outlined against the yel- 
low twilight of the western sky, the bird did not look 
larger than a small chicken from where we stood. 

‘No use tryin’ to git under ’im through all them 
sweet briers and thick brush; he’s too skeery.” 

“Jack,” said I, “‘you can show me a long shot now.” 

“All right, boss,”’ he answered, in a pleased voice; 
“it’s gettin’ powerful dim here in the woods, but I 
can see my. sights plain agin that sky, an’ you jest 
watch that old feller a minute, please.” 

Instead I watched Jack’s stcady motion, as he raised 
the Winchester to his face. He certainly could not 
hit so small a mark at such a distance, even in broad 
| daylight. 





| 
That afternoon our chase proved almost a failure; 


others toil in different manner. Generous, indeed, in 
the far West are the gifts of the autumn and the early 
winter days. 
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TAME COBRAS. 


Up in Poona, a delicate gentleman named Quain, 
passionately fond of natural bistory, was visited one 
morning by three Hindoo snake-charmers. In the 
bungalow compound, or garden, they showed off their 
time-immemorial tricks of making cobras raise them- 
selves half up and sway gracefully to the harsh music 
of bamboo pipes. 

It occurred to him that he might train a couple of 
snakes, and be in a position to observe their habits 
closely. He asked the snake-charmers if the fangs of 
the cobras were out, and seeing that he contemplated 
purchasing the snakes, they assured him, by Gunputi, 
that the fangs were undoubtedly extracted. For a few 
rupees he bought the reptiles and turned them loose in 
his own bedroom, where he used to watch them craw!l- 
ing along the bamboo matting, sniffing with their cold 
noses against the walls, or twisting themselves up 
within each other’s coils like a slimy knot. 

He made a little box for them, lined with cotton- 
wool, into which they used to creep in the heat of the 
day, for at night-time they were always peculiarly 
active, probably because the weather then was com- 
paratively cool. In different parts of the room he laid 
down platters full of milk, and towards these the 
cobras crawled whenever they felt inclined for food. 
It would seem almost as if they knew his voice, for 
when Quain entered the room and spoke, they would 
lift their heads and crawl slowly in his direction. He 
even had a pet name for each, but I am not aware that 
any of them recognized it, for when he called, they 
would both wriggle quickly over to his feet. He often 
fed them himself when they came to him in this way, 
and many persons used to call and see Quain’s loath- 
some pets, which were considered one of the wonders 
of the Cantonments. 
| Ladies were frequently invited to call at Quain’s 
bungalow,and see what a human being could do by kind- 
ners, etc., even with cobras; but they were more inter- 
ested in the phenomenon in the abstract than in de- 
tail, and preferred to stay away and hear ali about 
it from the officers who called upon them, Most of 


' 








them agreed that Mr. Quain certainly had very singu- 
lar tastes, and that it would be an outrage for any per- 
son to marry him. Quain, however, lived through 
warnings and ridicule, and went on feeding his cobras. 


Quain bad a small imported Scotch terrier, which 
was a great favorite, as it had a wag of the tail anda 
merry little bark for everybody that looked respectable 


and friendly. “Zip” used to go regularly into the 


cobra.room with his master, and, after he became ac- 
customed to the reptiles, would crouch down, bark at 
them, and then leap and tumble over their backs. The 
cobras would only wriggle out of the way, Zip follow- 
ing them and barking at their tails, so that everybody 
believed and said that the terrier and the snakes were 
the best of friends. 

About four months after Quain’s purchase of the 
cobras, he entered the room with some bread and milk 
and called them to him. Both glided noisclessly to hig 
feet and lapped contentedly at the milk. Zip, pre- 
tending to be jealous, jumped forward barking, and 
leaped with his forepaws upon one of the cobras. It 
shook itself out, and went on lapping. Zip then went 
for its head, and jumping and running back, barking 
all the time, made a playful snap at its head. The co- 
bra ceased lapping the milk, reared its head about a 
foot from the ground, and with its spectacled, out- 
stretched hood, commenced waving the upper part of 
its body to and fro. Zip made one more jump for- 
ward, 

Like lightning the cobra struck at the dog, and then 
wheeled off, hissing, to its lair beneath the couch. In 
ten minutes afterwards, after enduring horrible suffer- 
ings, poor Zip lay dead with his master almost crying 
over his body. Quain then learned for the first time 
that a cobra can renew its fangs in about three months, 
that his pets had renewed their fangs, and that he had 
actually been playing with certain death for several 
weeks. The accidental death of the dog had in all 
probability saved his life. 

Se ere 
For the Companion. 


DERVISHES. 

Dervishes have been called Mohammedan monks, 
but in just what respects they resemble them I can 
hardly tell. They are fanatical religionists, and are of 
many different orders, or sects. Some marry, and 
many are engaged in business like ordinary mortals. 

Most of the orders are distinguished by a high coni 
cal hat of light felt. They wear the full drawers and 
voluminous girdle of the ancient Oriental costume, 
and over alla long, loose garment, made of some light 
material in summer and fur-lined in winter. This is 
entirely without fastenings, and as they walk is blown 
back by the wind, revealing the under garments. 

They carry a certain number of pebbles in the girdle, 
which have a symbolical significance, and the girdle is 
bound more or less tightly, as they desire to do pen 
ance in a greater or less degree. 

The Pilgrim Dervishes roam about the country, beg- 
ging and chanting doleful songs under the latticed 
windows of the haremlik—the women’s apartments in 
Turkish houses. They are dressed in a coarse cloth 
made of camel’s hair; the one garment visible covers 
the head and projects a little over the face, and is 
bound round the crown with large hair ropes; a loose 
girdle fastens it at the waist. 

They are so emaciated as to appear like animated 
skeletons; the skin drawn over the face and bronzed 
by constant exposure, the scanty, ragged beard, and 
the eyes wild with fanaticism, give such a ferocious 
expression to the countenance, one involuntarily shud- 
ders on meeting them. The accompanying picture 
gives a shadowy impression of their abject appearance. 

The two orders most famous abroad are the J/orr/- 
ing and the Whirling Dervishes. The poct Longfel- 
low, comparing Tennyson with a class of sensational 
poets, says of him, he’s 

“Not of the howling dervishes of song, 

That craze the brain with their mad dance.” 
But the Howling Dervishes do not dance, and the 
Whirling Dervishes do not howl]! 

The Tekay—place of worship—of the Whirling 
Dervishes is in Pera; they meet for worship every 
Tuesday and Thursday, and visitors can usually gain 
admittance by paying a fee of a beshlik—a silver coin 
worth about a quarter of a dollar, We recently vis- 
ited the place; we were ushered into a large hall, hav- 
ing a highly polished floor and enclosed by a low rail- 
ing, close to which we took our station, sitting upon 
the matting on the floor most of the time. 

In the middle of one side of the enclosed space is the 
mihrab, or sacred place, where the Sheik placed him- 
self upon arug. The worshippers marched in, dressed 
in white—the skirt very full and nearly touching the 
floor; a heavy cloak or mantle is thrown over the 
shoulders. 

They walk quietly and deliberately around the room, 
turning their faces towards the Sheik as they pass him, 
and making “obeisance” in a very reverential manner. 

Presently, from a gallery over our heads, come sounds 
of music—drums gently beaten and soft airs from a 
flute-like instrument called ney. The promenaders 
gradually catch the time of the music; the music grows 
quicker and quicker, the airs more and more exciting; 
the men circle round the room at accelerated epeed, 
never pausing, but never failing to turn their faces and 
make obeisance when passing the Sheik. 

After a little time a cloak is thrown off, the arms are 
outstretched, the palm of one hand turned upward and 
the other downward, the head is thrown on one side, 
the whole appearance becomes rapt and ecstatic, and 
the body is whirled, the toes of one foot used as a 
pivot, until the full skirt is filled out like an inflated 
balloon. 

Another and another catches the afflatus, until the 
whole company are pirouetting round the large hall in 
a continuous circle and with constantly increasing 
velocity. They continue this without the least appar- 
ent fatigue, for such a length of time that one begins 
to feel that the problem of perpetual motion is solved, 
and they will go on forever and forever. 

The excitement of watching them is so intense that 
it seems impossible to look away, and when one after 
another resumed his normal state as quietly and grace- 
fully as a bird flutters to the earth after an aerial 
flight, it was an immense relief to our tensely strung 
nerves. 

The accompanying picture can only present the po- 
sition—the motion must be left to sight or jmagina 
) tion, 
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Not long ago a robbery was committed in Stam- | 
boul by means of the superstitious veneration in | 
which this order is held. 

Three men dressed as Dervishes got into a house 
at midnight and began whirling after their fash- 
ion. The noise roused the family. They went to 
the room from which the disturbance came, and 














DERVISHESs. 


seeing the Dervishes, they exclaimed, **A//ah dan | 
gelmishlan!” (They have come from God! ) 

While the family are watching the heavenly vis- | 
itants, accomplices carry off all the furniture, and | 
every other thing they can lay their hands upon 
in the rooms below; and when their work is ac- 
complished they give a signal and the whirlers 
slowly approach the door in their dance and dis- 


| 
| 
| 
appear—leaving the family with the impression 
that they have been signally favored by Allah 

until the morning brings them a knowledge of 
their loss. | 

The Tekoy of the Howling Dervishes is at Scu- | 
tari. The approach to it is through an immense | 
Turkish cemetery—and a ride of several miles | 
under the shadow of the majestic, funereal cy- | 
presses is a fit introduction to the barbarous cere- | 
monies we are to witness. 

There is nothing attractive about the room we 
enter—it is dusky and dingy. The Sheik sits in 
the sacred place, and on the wall near him still 
hang the spears, darts, knives, chains, pincers, etc., 
with which the worshippers used to submit to be 
tortured when at the height of their frenzy, though 
this is now forbidden. 


In the centre of the room there were men seated 
on rugs, who seemed to lead in the derotions. 
They repeat the ninety-nine names or attributes 
of God, counting them upon a string of ninety- 
nine beads, sometimes as many as ninety-nine 
times. The performers stand in a row about the 
sides of the room opposite to the Sheik. There 
are white men and black men; men bronzed with 


out-o/-door life and those more delicate in appear- 
ance; but all having the peculiar expression that 
betokens the fanatic. 

They begin their performance by repeating the 





confession of faith, “La-i/-lah — il-lah-lah” 
“There is one God,” ete.—bowing with each sylla- 


ble—forward, backward, right, left—coming to 
the perpendicular between each bow. They begin 
slowly, and quicken the time of repeating the syl- 
lables until it is so rapid that only ‘é/-/ah” can be 
distinguished. 

The sheik stamps upon the floor. The time is still 
quickened, and “/ah” only is heard—as a groan, 
while an occasional voice, with power enough left 
to rise above the rest, shouts, “ Hoo-yah-hoo !” (He 
—He is God) which sounds much like an Indian 
war-whoop. 

The frenzy increases. Garments are thrown off 
one by one, until only enough remain for decency, 
and the perspiration flows in streams. One almost 
exp2cts to see the body entirely unhinged and 
fall in fragments on the floor! Spectators catch 
the excitement, and take places at the ends of the 
rows, and begin the “J/-/ah!” Attendants pass 
around from one to another, taking the white linen 
skull-caps that are saturated with perspiration, 
and giving dry ones in their place. 

Still it goes on; faces are fearfully contorted 
and lose almost all look of humanity; the cries 
have lost all distinctness, and sound like a ming- 
ling of yells, roars and groans! Sights and sounds 
are horrid, and yet the horror fascinates! One 
begins to feel as though sense and reason are about 
to take their departure, when the sounds gradu- 
ally die away—as if the menagerie was retreating. 

The reeking, exhausted company, hardly able 


!to each other, will appear to be in quiet yet very 
| eee ¢ ¢ 
| distinct progress. 





to stand without reeling, have a sacred girdle held 


before them to be kissed and mumbled over; and | limiting the rights of the people. has within a few 








various other ceremonies, without any special sig- | months been installed at Madrid, and is ruling! 
nificance to the spectators, are performed, and | Spain with an iron hand. 
afterwards our attention is attracted from the} The struggle between the reactionary and the 
howlers to the sheik. progressive forces of politics in Europe betrays 
A child about six years old is brought to the | itself, though in a mild form even, in free and 
sheik and placed flat upon its stomach upon the | constitutional England. The rejection of the 
floor, and the sheik stands with both feet firmly | franchise bill by the House of Lords, and the 
planted on his back! We ex- | agitation which has flamed up since all over the 
pect to see the breath quite | British island, is distinctly a conflict between those 
pressed out of him, but he | who desire, as far as possible, to uphold the rule 
rises fresh and smiling, raises | of throne and nobles, and those who wish to estab- 
the hand of the sheik to his | lish in England a thorough system of government | 
lips and kisses it, while the | by the people. 
father of the boy looks as 
though he considered the child 
supremely blessed. Several 
men prostrate themselves and 
are more or less walked over, 
and each one on rising kisses 
the hand of the sheik. 





and their subjects. 


privilege. It may be that the peoples can only | 
become free after terrible and long-continued con- 





end may be reached by orderly and even peaceful | 


A little plain, neglected thing, 
I lie, half buried in the sand; 
Men tread upon me as they pass, 
And children cast me from the hand, 


But when the tides come rolling in, 
I feel the heart-beats of the sea, 
And know that while [ am so small, 

The whole vast ocean touches me. 


So too wy soul, a little thing, 

In this great bustling world seems lost, 
By thoughtless crowds passed coldly by, 

By cares and bitter sorrows tossed. 
But in the tides of love Divine 

I feel the heart of Deity, 
And know that, howsoe’er obscure, 

The whole of God embraces me. 

M. D. BISBEE. 


~~ 
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ELECTION NEWS. 
At the time this issue of the Companion reaches 


event of the past. Taking place on the fourth of 
November, it is probable that the result will be 
known before sunrise on the fifth. Indeed, the 
chances are that by that time it will be possible to 


approaches. 
—-- ee | 
For the Companion, 
THE PEBBLE ON THE BEACH. 





its readers the Presidential election will be an | 


It was an altogether disgusting spectacle, and | make up a statement which need not be thereafter | 


most sadly depressing to see men trying to please | changed, of the exact number of electoral votes 
which each candidate is to receive. 

The business of collecting election news has 
been very much improved, both in its methods 
and in its results, since the time of our fathers. 
To go back as far as 1824, no newspaper of that 
time thought it worth while to publish full returns 
|of the Presidential election, even after the figures 
| were accessible, and the consequence is that no 
|two accounts of the popular vote of that year 
agree. 

In 1824 there were four candidates: Adams, 
Jackson, Clay and Crawford. It was not expected 
that either of them would receive a majority of 
electoral votes, but the question was, from which 
three the House of Representatives must make 
its choice. The Constitution provides that such 
choice be made from the three highest candidates 
in the electoral colleges. 

The question was, whether Crawford or Clay 
would be the third on the list, and it was nearly 
a month after the election began, for they were 
not then, as now, all held on one day, before it 
was known that the vote of Louisiana, which had 
large numbers of the people, and certain extreme | been expected by the friends of Clay, had been 
and fanatical elements are striving, sometimes by | divided between Jackson and Adams. This left 
orderly and legal agitation, sometimes by violent | Mr. Crawford the third candidate. 
methods and secret combination, to overturn! If Louisiana had voted for Mr. Clay, his name 
thrones and nobilities, and set up more popular | would have gone before the House of Representa- 
governments. | tives, and then a coalition between the friends of 

The evidences of these two opposite movements | Jackson and those of Crawford would, in all 
are constantly multiplying; and it is worthy of | probability, have given the election to the former, 
note that they seem to be in progress in nearly | and John Quincy Adams would never have been 
every European country. President. 

The most important recent event bearing upon | Coming down so late as 1844, it was a long time 
this state of things was the meeting of the Em- before the result of the election was accurately 
perors of Russia, Germany and Austria in Po-| known. ‘The railroad system was then in its in- 
land. While these potentates, gathered together fancy, and the only telegraph line in the country 
with their chief Ministers at the Council table or | was one between Washington and Baltimore. 
at the festive board, no doubt discussed many Nearly all the returns had to be collected by stage- 
subjects of mutual interest, the chief topic with | coach and steamboat mail-lines. In many of the 
which they must have dealt was the ominous | States the vote was exceedingly close. 
growth of democratic ideas and purposes in their | It was the insignificant Abolitionist vote, less 
respective realms. | than sixty-three thousand in the whole country, 

It is not hazardous, indeed, to gness that the Em- | that defeated Clay and made Polk President. Not 
perors met mainly for the purpose of concerting | for a week or two after the election could the re- 
measures to repress the increasing movement of | sult be confidently stated. Yet when the electoral 
the peoples against their thrones, and of combin- | votes were counted, Mr. Polk had one hundred 
ing their powers to fasten their rule more firmly | and seventy, and Mr. Clay only one hundred and 
than ever upon their subjects. | five votes. 

In France, at the same time, we see the Monar-| Since the telegraph has made its net-work all 
chists and Imperialists trying to stir up an agi- | over the country there has been much more 
tation against the Republic, and making an effort | promptness. In ordinary times we now only need 
to induce the French people to return to a monar- | to get the returns from a few doubtful points to 
chy or an empire. know what the voters of the country have done. 

In Belgium, the choice of a reactionary cham- | But that does not cause a diminution of activity 
ber by the nation has resulted, as we have lately | on the part of the news-gatherers. 
seen, in a formidable revolutionary movement, in| The office of a great daily newspaper on the 
which the throne of King Leopold has been put | night after an election is a scene of great activity. 
in peril. The little kingdom on the Scheldt is | Every editor and reporter has some duty assigned 
feeling a shock of the collision between despotism } to him in connection with the election returns. 
and democracy which exists everywhere in Eu-| All over the State there is a rush for the telegraph 
rope. offices, and fast horses carry the returns from 

Symptoms ot the same irrepressible conflict | places where there is no such office, to the nearest 
appear in Spain. High hopes have been cherished | operator. 
that the historic land of Cervantes and Charles V.| The fullest returns, of course, are published the 
was on the high road to republican liberty. But| next morning in those States where the telegraph 
a Cabinet composed of men who are intent on | lines form the closest net-work. The result of an 
giving greater power to the monarchy, and of | election in Rhode Island is now usually published 
on the following morning, with but one island- 


God by such debasing ceremonies. 
Kate C, HAYNES. 





+> 
For the Companion. 


IMPRISONMENT. 
We pity those whom jails of lowering stone 
Hold for a life-time in their stern control,— 
But, ali! the dreartest prison man hath known, 
Sin builds from viewless quarries in the soul! 
P. H. HAYNE, 


es 


DESPOTISM AND DEMOCRACY. 


‘To those who look beneath the surface of Euro- 
pean events and politics, two movements, adverse 


On the one hand, the monarchical rulers, and 
all the social and political forces which thrive by 
and are attached to monarchy, are engaged in 
the attempt to strengthen the monarchical sys- 
tem. 

On the other, the champions of political liberty, 











town lacking. Connecticut returns are given with 
nearly equal fulness. Massachusetts commonly 
lacks about thirty towns of a full return. 

In New York the central part of the State is 
very fully reported. But the enormous task of 
making up the returns for the city of New York 
and for Brooklyn, and the inaccessibility of many 
polling places in the northern part of the State, 
prevents an accurate statement for several days, 
although the question what party has carried the 
State is quickly answered. 

Every year the telegraph extends its wires, and 


| every year the enterprise of the newspapers makes 

We cannot doubt the final result of the issue | the election returns more perfect, so that it is not 
which is thus raised between the rulers of Europe | assuming too much to say that probably every 
The future is surely for | reader of the Companion who sees a daily news- 
equality and liberty, and not for oppression and | paper will know when reading this article, not 


only who has been elected President, but how 


| many electoral votes he will have, and how many 
vulsions. But there is reason to hope that the | will be given to his opponent. 


_ 
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GAMBLING. 


About a year ago a young woman with a lovely child 
appeared at the gaming-tables at Monaco, and attracted 
unusual attention by her high play. Her appearance: 
and attendants indicated that she was of high rank 
but her servants preserved a strict silence as to he: 
name and position. 

She played constantly by day and night, always 
keeping the child—a little curly-haired girl of three- 
beside her, and often when luck turned against hi 
making the baby choose the color for her. Usually 
she won, but at last, in the language of the place, he 
luck turned. She lost heavily for one or two days 
Then she doubled, trebled her stakes, until even th: 
callous habitues of the place were roused to interest. 
and finally she staked upon the black. 

There was a momc.i's pause, then came the shrill, 
monotonous cry of the croupier, “Ze rouge gagne. 
Faites vos jeux encore, messieurs.”’ (Red wins. Make 
your play again, gentlemen.) 

The lady rose, smiling, and went out holding her 
child by the hand. The next morning she was found 
dead upon her bed, the same chilly smile upon her 
lips, whiie her baby was holding her head, kissing her 
and sobbing, ‘“Mamma! Mamma!” 

She was, it appeared, a Russian princess, the wife 
of a man who loved her, and who had tried in vain to 
induce her to give up her passion for play. She had 
finally, in her mad desire for it, escaped from St. Pe 
tersburg and hastened to Monte Carlo. 

We repeat this tragic story because, within the last 
two years, the fashionable women of our own cities 
have discovered a taste for gambling heretofore un 
known. Older women bet high at cards, but the prac 
tice is becoming more and more common for the young 
er ones to attend the race-courses and to make up their 
betting-books as coolly and steadily as the professional 
turfsmen. 

A delicate woman, eye-glass and pencil in hand, 
talking the slang of jockeys and calling out her bets, 
is not a pleasant sight for husbands and fathers. It 
has become customary, too, for the same class of women 
to gamble heavily on stocks. At any sudden crisis in 
Wall Street the Exchange is blockaded with their 
coupés. 

We call tne attention of parents to this vice of gamb 
ling, because of its danger and the fascination it exerts 
upon many minds. The nervous, excitable tempera- 
ments of our women, their shrewdness, their energy, 
all make it peculiarly attractive to them. 

The end is ruin; often of the nervous system; gen- 
erally of one’s fortune; always of one’s moral sense 
and respect. 





————____—__~@—————————— 
THE BARTHOLDI STATUE OF LIBERTY. 


Few gifts of one nation to another ever expressed 
more amity, good-will and enlightened sentiment than 
that of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty Lighting the 
World. It is not the gift of royalty to royalty, like 
famous presents of old, nor of diplomacy to diploma- 
ey, nor even of State to State. It isthe gift of a free 
people toa free people, and perhaps the only gift of its 
kind in the history of the world. 

The spirit in which the idea of the present was con- 
ceived was most noble, and such as only could have 
been developed in the present age of enlightened 
Christianity and scientific progress. ‘The French peo- 
ple, in memory of their own long struggle for liberty, 
and our historical contests for a democratic govern- 
ment, in which they were our allies, conceived a plan 
of making a present to the people of America. What 
should it be? A colossal statue. How should it ex- 
press the feelings of the leading Republic in the old 
world to that in the new? What could better do this 
than the figure of Liberty lighting the world? 

A subscription was started among the French peo- 
ple for the purpose. The sentiment grew. It became 
a popular impulse. It expressed the feclings of an 
hundred years. The statue is completed and will 
shortly be ready for transportation. It is to be placed 
in New York Harbor, and serve as a light-house as 
well as a memorial, like the ancient Cvulossus of 
Rhodes. 

The people of America are asked to raise the money 
for the pedestal of this monument of the good-will of 
the two great Republics. A society, called the Sons 
of the Revolution, has been formed for this purpose, 
and appeals to the American people for contributions. 
In ite circulars the Committee says: 

“The Statue is the gift of the people of France to 
the people of America. While large subscriptions are 
always desirable, it would be far more to the credit 
of this great nation if every man, woman and child 
should have a block in the pedestal. This Committee 
does not believe that the American people are indiffer- 
ent to this great work, but that they are not yet sutfli- 
ciently awakened to a sense of its importance. It 
therefore calls upon the people for their aid. It will 
take but 1,250,000 subscriptions of ten cents each, 125,- 
000 of a dollar, or 12,500 of ten dollars to complete the 
work. Never in the history of this country have the 
people failed to respond to the call of patriotism, and 
this Committee knows that this appeal will not be 
made in vain.” 

The efforts of the Committee have our cordial ap 





proval and our best wishes for success. Contri- 
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butions may be sent to the office of the Committee, at | 


55 Liberty Street, Room 32, New York. 
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LEAPING “PURGATORY.” 


Women’s whims cause legends to repeat themselves. 
Our readers may recall a legend of the Court of Fran- 
cis I. of France, which relates that one day the King 
and a merry party of ladies and gentlemen were look- 
ing down into the lions’ pit. 

Suddenly a fair coquette, in whose ear a lover was 
whispering the old, old story, threw her glove into the 


“If you love me as you profess,” said she, “bring 
ne that glove.” 

The knight looked at her for a moment, saw the 
skeptical smile, and then jumped into the pit. 

With cool, calm courage he faced the beasts and 
awed them. Picking up the glove, he climbed to 
where the lady was waiting to greet him, and flung it 
in her face. The King and court applauded. 


More than two hundred years after that woman’s | 


whim had proved so disastrous to her love, it was re- 
peated in spirit on the “Bluff” of Newport, Rhode 
Island. 

It is a vast ledge of conglomerate that overlooks the 
ocean, and is seamed with fissures, the result of some 
convulsion of nature. 

The largest of these fissures, known as “Purgatory,” 
isa chasm one hundred and sixty feet in length, fifty 
feet deep, and from eight to fourteen in width. One 
needs to be sure of his footing in looking down into 
the abyss, and if he has not nerve, he had better sur- 
vey it from a distance. 

One day, so the legend runs, two lovers were ramb- 
ling on the Bluff. Tired of their walk, they sat down 
near Purgatory and talked of the day when they 
should be married. 

As they rose to go, the maiden, gazing at the yawn- 
ing chasm, said to her lover,— 

“If you love me, you will leap that chasm.” 

He turned and looked at her, thinking it was but the 
merry badinage of a girl—for where they stood the 
chasm was fourteen feet wide. To his surprise, he 
saw that she was in earnest. 

“Do you really mean it? Do you really wish me 
thus to show my love for you?” he asked, with cloud- 
ed brow. 

“Yes, certainly,” she replied, with a laugh. 

He retired a few feet from the edge of the chasm, 
and then with a run and a jump cleared it, and fell on 
the opposite bank, to whose bushes he clung until he 
gained a firm footing. Then rising, he turned and 
looked at the maiden. She showed no distress, no joy; 
only a cold smile of approval. 

He raised his hat, bowed and walked away. In ask- 
ing him to leap the abyss she had placed a gulf be- 
tween them. 

——~oe——_—__— 


“OUR AIN DOCTOR.” 


A surgeon’s position on the battle-field is a trying 
one. If he does his duty, he will keep near his regi- 
ment, regardless of shot and shell. Though exposed 
to danger, he has none of the excitement of the fight, 
but must keep his head clear and his hand steady that 
he may alleviate suffering and save life. 

The soldiers soon learn to love and trust their brave, 
skilful doctor, who, though he may not take part in 
the fighting, does share in their danger in order that 
he may serve them. 

“Gi'e ma love to the doctor an’ to a’ ma auld com- 
rades,” were the last words of a Scotch soldier, pass- 
ing away in a hospital tent. 

Tn the capture of Lucknow, the right arm of one of 
the Highlanders was shattered at the elbow. The 
surgeon, who was close behind, arranged the shattered 
limb and ordered the man to be carried to the hospi- 
tal, a mile distant, at the same time telling him that he 
would come to take off the arm. 

When the man was brought into the hospital the 
surgeon in charge said that the operation ought to be 
performed without delay. 

“Na, na,” said the poor fellow, “no till our ain doc- 
tor comes; he said he wad come, and a’m shure he 
will.”” 

The surgeon came as soon as the fighting was over. 

“Ye were lang o’ comin’, man,” whispered the 
wounded Highlander. ‘They wanted to cut aff ma 
airm, but I wadna let them, and tell’d them that nae- 
body suld cut ma airm off but our ain doctor; but 
ye’re come noo, an’ [ ken that I’ll be taken care o’.” 

During the same assault, the leg of a captain was 
broken in two places, below the knee, and the skin 
was badly lacerated. All the doctors, save the regi- 
mental surgeon, decided that to amputate the limb 
was the only chance of saving the officer’s life. 

The wounded man was told that the almost general 
medical opinion was that he must lose his leg or die, 


but that his own surgeon thought that both limb and | 


life might be saved. 

“Then,” said the officer without hesitation, “I ac- 
cept Ais opinion, and will take my chance.” 

He recovered, and though the wounded limb was a 
little shorter than the other, he walked with ease. 


— 
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LITERAL OBEDIENCE. 


The printer’s rule is, ‘Follow copy, if it goes out of 
the window.” The motto of the sea bids the ship- 
master to “obey orders, if you break owners.” 

But there is no rule without an exception, as one of 
Coleridge’s schoolmates found out to his sorrow, when 
he was flogged for obeying the teacher’s command too 
literally. 

The teacher was Dr. Boyer, a rigid disciplinarian, 
who established stern rules and had no charity for 
boys who violated them, either from forgetfulness or 
trom wilfulness. 

He had an antipathy to nicknames, and had been 
fretted because the boys would persist in calling one 
Simon Jennings, an lar student and a minis- 
ter’s son, Pontius Pilate. “He ordered them sternly 
never to say Pontius Pilate, but always Simon Jen- 
niugs, or they would suffer for it. 

One day, a class was reciting the Catechism. The 
Apostles’ Creed fell to a boy noted for dulness. He 
Groned along carelessly to ‘suffered under,” and was 
about to add “Pontius Pilate,” when suddenly the 
threat of the master and the sure penalty flashed on 
him. Thankful that his memory had acted so prompt- 





a 


and was crucified.” 

Down came the merciless cane of Dr. Boyer on 
head and shoulders, and when he could tind breath, he 
cried, in anger, ‘‘What do you mean, sir?” 

The boy, astounded at the sudden flogging, said, 
crustily, ‘‘You ordered us, sir, always to say Simon 
Jennings instead of Pontius Pilate, or we should be 
whipped,” and appealed to the class if it were not 80. 

‘yr. Boyer was silenced. He had flogged the boy 
for too literal obedience. 








Companion Sent Free. 


To any one who subscribes in the months of 
November and December, and sends us $1.75, we 
will send the Companion from the time the sub- 
scription is given, free to January Ist, 1885, and 
a full year’s subscription from that date. 








| A HOUSE OF LORDS “TO ORDER.” 


| The Government of Japan, in remodelling itself on 
the pattern of the Western countries, has deemed best 
to adopt the House of Lords from the English system. 
If the Japanese statesmen only knew how hotly a very 
large part of the English people are demanding that 
the original and only House of Lords be abolished, 
they might change their plan. As they do not, the 
manufacture will proceed. 


| One of the modifications of the system introduced 
| by Japan is in the Salic Law. A female, under this 
| law, is not allowed to succeed to the rank. Ordinarily, 
in England, a woman does not inherit the title of a 
eerage, though there are peeresses in their own right. 
ut no wonian has any of the political rights of a lord. 

If there are no male heirs to the title, it usually be- 
comes extinct. The rule for Japan is different. No 
woman can succeed to a peerage; but if she is found 
by the process of events to be at the head of a noble 
family, she may choose among her relations who shall 
be her heir, and that heir takes the title with the in- 
heritance. 

Another modification is even more remarkable, as it 
affirms the principle that title shall bave its duties as 
well as its privileges. The law on this point is as 
short as it is singular. “All members of the aristoc- 
racy shall be obliged to see that their relatives receive 
a careful education.” 

“In England,” satirically remarks the Pall Mall 
Gazette, ‘we do not even venture to insist that a peer 
shall educate himself.” 


———_+o—_—_—_———_ 
BROGAN PHILOSOPHY. 


Here are some wise commonplaces in coarse attire. 
The writer evidently practised his own principle of 
trying to please us by telling us something ‘“‘whut we 
does know :” 


It ain’ whut a man knows erbout hisse’f dat makes 
him feel proud. It’s whut he ’magines udder people 
thinks o’ him. 

De great talker is allus a bore in comp’ny, but dar 
ain’ no harm in him. Ez long ez er man talks he ain’ 
er thinkin’ erbout mischief. 

Natur’ doan make no difference in de kere o’ her 
chillun. She takes ez good kere o’ de jimpson weed 
ez she does o’ de stalk er cotton. 

When er ole man does wrong, it is generally a wus 
wrong den er young man would do. De ole hoss, when 
he does kick, kicks a heap hurder den de colt. 

We doan think ez much o’ d2 man whut tells us 
suthin’ dat we doan know, ez we doo’ de man whut 
*minds uso’ suthin’ whut we does know; fer de one 
man makes us feel dat we ain’ ez smart ez he is. De 
udder tells us dat we knowed de fack sooner den he 
did.—Arkansaw Traveller. 
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THAT HORN. 


The country is a strange place to poor children 
whose life has been spent in the narrow streets and 
dingy tenements of a city. One of these, who had 
been so fortunate as to spend a day or two in the coun- 
try, owing to the New York 7'ribune Fresh-Air Fund, 
thus relates her experience to a companion: 


The first thing when we got there the horn blew, 
and we had breakfast, lots of good things to eat. Then 
we went out to play, and before long the horn blew 
again, and we had a nice dinner. We went out again 
after dinner, and in a little while the horn blew again 
and we had supper. 


soon the horn blew again. We went in, and the lady 
said it was eight o’clock and time to go to bed; but 
before we went, she gave us a bowl of splendid bread 
and milk. 

When I went upstairs, I was just as sleepy as I 
could be, and wanted to goto bed right away, but I 
told them if that horn blew again to be aure and wake 
me up. 





te 


A MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT. 


European custom prescribes that when a marriage 
takes place in well-to-do society, the parents of 
the two young persons shall unite in a marriage set- 
tlement. The custom has much in its favor, as it se- 
cures the family against poverty. But a conversation 
which was heard in a Leeds tavern, some years ago, 
presents the custom in a light that is not attractive. 


Two manufacturers, each of whom had risen by his 
industry and enterprise from the position of operative, 
met in the tavern. 

“Thy lad’s leuking aater my wench,” said one to the 
other. 

«Whaat then, Jaames?” 

‘“Whaat then, Joseph! Whaat do thee mean to gie 
*?”” 

“Thee speak first, Jaames.” 

“Well, I'll gie ’n the little factory. if I’m content.” 

“Well, ae ll gie ten thousand down and share with 
the rest.’ 

“Isa ceniine Joseph.” 

“Well, then, let’s have t’other pint on’t.” 


~~ 
>> 





THATELDO. 


Every Other Saturday, of Boston, tells a funny little 
story on the authority of Mr. Longfellow, which illus- 
trates the curious result of running several English 
words into one: 


A Parisian once remarked to Mr. Longfellow that 
there was one American word that he never could un- 
derstand, or find in any dictionary. 

“What is it?” inquired the poet. 

“Thateldo,” was the reply. 

“T never heard of the word,” said Longfellow. 

Presently a servant came in to replenish the fire, 
After putting on a little fuel, Longfellow remarked to 
him, “That will do.’ 

“Hah!” exclaimed the Fre uchinan, “that is the very 
word which has troubled me.’ 





ly, he added, with energy, ‘under Simon Jennings, | 


After supper we went out to play again, and pretty | 


“*What is the best book for a boy of 15?” Kent’s New 
Commentary, a manual for young men. $1. [Ade. 
dinate sci 

Payson’s is the simplest ink for decorative work. Ese 
tablished 50 years, Sold by Druggists and Stationers.[Adv, 
——__—_- 


Send Money by American Ex. Co, Money Orders 
Receipts given. Money refunded if Orders are lost. Sold 
at all offices of the Co. Payable at 6,500 places. RATES: 
to $5-5c.; $10-Sc. ; $20-10e. ; $30-12c. : $40- Loe. ; $50-2We.[ Adv. 
—_——_- > — 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
A GOOD THING. 

Dr. ADAM MILLER, Chicago, Ill., says: “I have rec- 
ommended Horsford’s Acid Phosphate to my patients, 
and have received very favorable reports. It is one of 
the very few really valuable preparations now offered 
to the afflicted. Ina practice of thirty-five years I have 
found a few good things, and this is one of them.” [Adv, 








10 FOREIGN STAMPS, with large New Cata- 
AUY logue, 5c. GEo. H. RICHMOND, Northtield, Vt. 





FOREIGN Stamps. Agents wanted to sell approval 
sheets on com. 25 per ct. Green & Co., Medford,Mass, 


100 :: FANCY Cards and Scrap Pictures, only 
2% cents. GE M CARD ©O., Lynn, Mass. 


352: SCRAP PICTU REs, NO TWO AL IKE, 
50 cts. W.H.SISSON, Wells Bridge, N.Y. 











50 ot: Chromo Advertising Cards, all different, for liets. 
William M. Donaldson & Co., U3 3 Main St., Cin’ ‘th, oO. 


STAMPS ! "500 mixed Foreign “180, 100 var.,10e. 
*« EDWARDS, PERKE &CO.,C hicago, Il. 











R SALE CHEAP—A VALUABLE ORANGE 
GROVE, on ine reteiont lake in Florida. Address, 
inclosing stamp, N } TER, So. Lake Weir, Fla. 


W & SELF PROPELLING SLED attach- 
* le ments. yy for full particulars. WAGNER 
& BRANDTSETTNER, 210 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, O. 


1 EARI Niclegrapiy or Shorthand and Type 
Writing Here, Situations furnis hey 
Address VALENTINE BROs., Janesv ille, Wisconsin. 








e will send one to any address for 35 cents. Stamps 
taken. GEORGE 8S. “ALLEN, Plantsville, Conn, 


25 varieties BLACK HILLS Cabinet Minerals, 
Fossil Fish & Petrefactions, wholesale and retail. 
Write for pricelist. L. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, D. T. 
Leather Pen and Pencil Pocket, 10 cents; 
Luminous Shield, l0c.; 1 doz. each kind. $1. 100 val- 
uable receipts and a package of Fancy Cards,with Pocket 
and Shield, 25 cts. BRIGHAM & Co., Boston, Mass. 


T: ‘introduce our “Patent Socket Screw Driver” 
w 








PRANC’S CONGRATULATION CARDS. 





TED.—Agents for the beautiful book “Mother, 

Home, and Heaven.” The work of best authors. A 
choice volume, elegantly illustrated. Worth its we ight 
in gold for home. R.C. TREAT, 199 Clark St., C hic Ugo. 


66 ” Just received 
EVERLASTING PERFUME.” 3:i00°°Ec- 
genie Scent Sachets. Every lady and gent must have 
one for handk’fs, etc. All the rage abroad. 35 cts. each. 
(are VAUGHN, Importer, 171 Duane Street, N. Y. 
N.B.—The tacoma toilet recipes accompany each Sachet. 











BR 50 50,000 COPIES SOLD mat 4 
=. b 
nd for Catalog 

unanaens PUBLISHING no 
29 & 81 Beekman 8t., New York. 


Mellin’s Food for infants and invalids, when pre- 
pared for use, is thin, like breast milk. The prevalent 
idea in regard to thick food being the most nourishing 
is erroneous. Mother's milk is quite thin, yet very nour- 
ishing. Thick pap cannot be digested at all, much less 
be nourishing. 














MAGIC LANTERNS 


And STE TICONS, all prices. Views illus- 
trating i... yas for Public Exhibitions, etc. 
tar" A pro pn business for a man with a small —_ 
tal. Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 136-pag 
Catalogue free. gate R, Mfg. Optisian, 
49 Nassau Street, New York. 


OUR NEW SAMPLE POSE. conteins over 1300 IL- 
ST ) 

of New and Choice Patterns for all kinds of Embroidery; 
Price, 15 cts. NEW STAMPING OUTFIT, 35 Pat- 
TERNS: Roses, Bouquets, Outlines, Strips, Scallops, 
Vines, etc. Full Instructions for Stamping, Box Pow- 
der, Pad and New Sample Book ery aey yt 1300 Illustra- 
tions. We send this Outfit by mail for $1.06 

Address J. F. INGALLS, Lr, Mass. 















ROLLER anv IOB 
SKA 











euelh 
MUSICAL BOL FE 7" F E | 
Or STEAM ENGINE, 


—— 8 how to SECURE ONE and Mam- 

moth Catalogue of Magic Lanterns and Organ- 

ettes, all latest styles, also Wond ermal Rows ies. 

Adaress HARBACH ORGAN Epiladel- 
hia, Pa, MAGIC LANTERNS Wane 


PLIMPTON RINK 


ROLLER SKATES. 


Over 15 years in use. 

Experts give them prefer- 
ence. Price, $3.00. Money 
returned, if not satisfactory. 
Address 


L. P. TIBBALS, Mfr., 


— $20 Broadway,N.Y.City. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


‘ou wish to know all about learning ieesrephy. 
mF. cting and operating Short Lines of Telegrap ne 
&e.. pend ae address, by postal card or letter, and get 
J. H. L & Co.'s Manual of Instruction for 
Learners. of f ele raphy, latest edition, which we will 

FE arge to all who apply by mail or 
canerwian. tt is the on pwd and news book of instruc- 
| tion in Telegraphy e peing plete in 
description, ex lanation and lh ey 

















| Se H. BUNNELL & CO., 112 Liberty St., New York. 
| PATCHWORK. Wesend ten sam- 
CRAZ and cut so as to make one 12-inch block 
of crazy patchwork, with diagram 


ple pieces of elegant silk, all different, 
| | showing how to put them together, and a variety of new 


| stitches, for 35 cents. We send aset of 35 Perforated | 


| Patterns, working size, - birds, butterflies, bugs, bee- 
tles, spiders and web, reptiles, Kate Greenaway figures, 
| lowers, etc., with material for transferring to the silk, 


for 60 cents. 
Our book ‘How to Make Home Beautiful” 
teaches all the embroidery stitches, and a variety o. 
| Patchwork stitches. Price 15 ce . s._ Ail the above 1,00, 
postpaid. J. L. Patten, 38 W. 14th St., N. . 3 
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THE GREAT INSTRUCTION BOOK! 


niin NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 

This wonderful book continues to sell immensely, and 
among others of tine quality may fairly be termed the 
| LEADER, having had more years of continued large 
sales, having been repe. atedly corrected until it may be 
| said to be liters ally without fault, having been enlarged 
| and improved where possible, having been for years and 
years the favorite of eminent teachers who have used 
| it. and having been most profitable to the publishers 
| and to the widow of the yn psa the copyright a alone 





| amounting to more than $90,000. 

Price of Richardson’s New Method for the 
} Pianoforte $3.00, 

Mailed, post free, for above price. 

e OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
' 





CORNS. 


Why will any one suffer when they can get a bottle of 
the “German Corn Remov er’’?—a sure and painless 
_— for mo oan PTENTON. any druggist for 

» cents, or of C. N, TON > 
115 Fulton Street, New 4 York, sittin opin 


CLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
@ Skin Diseases and for beautify- 
EX’ ing the Complexion, 

There are counterfeits! Ask for 
Glenn's Sulphur Soap. C. N. CRIT- 
on each vacket 

Of druggists at 25c.; 3cakes,60e. Mailed m any address 
a a reoet »t of price and 5 cents & xtra per cake, t 

RITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fu ton St.. New York. 
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THE BIGGEST CATs: 
of its kind EVER SEEN 


Has just been issued at 


BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
1144 Broadway, New York, 
and will be mailed on receipt of 6c. ope y ot ” It contains 
12 large octavo pores SCI eriptiy eofallt 
NOVELTIES IN ks’ FANCY WORK. 
Full instruct - dt in — nsington Painting, Luster 
Painting, etc., with more than 1400 Illustrations of 
Stamping Patterns, Lace Patterns, Stamped and 
Embroidered Goods, Fancy Articles, C razy-work, Fancy 
Darning, &c., with price list of = the mat* Is used in _ 
broidery and ‘Fancywork. It is worth sending for. 


ROCKFORD WATCHES 


Are unequalled in EXACTING SERVICE, 


Used by the Chief 
Mechanician of the 
. S. Coast Survey; 
he Admira 

commanding “in the 
U. S. Naval Observ- 
atory, for Astro- 
nomical work; and 

y L ocomotive 
Engineers, Con- 
ductors and = RKail- 
Way men. They are 
recognized as 


for all uses in which 
mee time and durabili- 
ty are requisites, Sold 


in princi xl cities and 
towns by the COMPANY K exclusive Agents, 
(leading jewellers.) who give a Fall W arranty. 


< GOLD MEDAL, PAIS, 1878 


BAKER’S 


Breaktast Cocos, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
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Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 








ANCLO-SWISS 


MILK FOOD 
FOR INFANTS &INVALIDS 


Recommended by leading PHY- 
SICIANS throughout the United 
States and we 


CONDENSED MILK 


For general use and especially for 
Infants until the period of dentition. 


Chocolate&Milk 
rs tapes aa Mitk 


Coffee and Milk 
Convenient and Economical. 
33 Million Tins Sold in 1883, 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS 














CORSETS 


The ONLY ae en — can be ret 

its purchaser afte: 's wear, if not “yk 
PER FECT! uy SATISEA ACTORY 

in every respect re refun ay seller. 

Made in a variety oF. styles and prices, Sold by 

elass dealers eservwhere. Poware a8 ‘worthleze 

. None CORSE without B 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














For the Companion, 
PERSEPHONE. 


Thy fertile shores, thy verdurous plains I see, 
O granary of Rome, fait, fabled Sicily! 

And werf thou peopled once by Cyclops rude, 
Those workmen of the gods, the giant brood? 
Was this their home, and did they wander o’er 
These flow’ry meads, along this rippled shore 
Laved by the waters of the “storied sea” 
Whose tides flow deep and dark and silently? 
The melting snows of Atlas, Turkestan, 
The Nile, the Danube and the Caucasan 
Torrents conmingling help to swell the sea 
rt thou, O emerald sicily! 

And loveliest spot in all thy wide domain 

Lay Enna nestling in the balmy plain, 

Where hounds were wont their keenest scent to lose, 
So filled the air with perfume sweet, profuse, 
Those honeyed plains, those linpid streams I see: 
And dancing there the maid Persephone, 

Dewmeter’s daughter, noting not the hours, 
Her soul delighting in those views, those flowers, 
Unconscious, happy, with the merry train 
Of her attendant nymphs; but ne’er again 
Shall they with her light-hearted, gay and free, 

Jull the sweet blossoms nodding on the lea, 





Blue is the sky and brightly shines the sun, 

But whence this shadow, cold and dark and dun? 
How shakes the earth and gapes their path beside! 
And where is she, their queen, their hope, their pride? 
‘Tis but a moment since we saw her here; 
And then acry for help ashrick of fear— 

“Oh, hasten, mother, hasten now, I pray!” 

The ery is vain; Den "s far away. 

Beholding her, this maiden passing falr, 

Stern Pluto, monarch of the tower air, 

Wearing his helmet of invisibility, 

Drives his dark chariot oer the flow’ry lea, 

Curbs his black horses as he nears her side. 

She, wondering what her trembling may betide, 
Feels herself lifted with resistless might 

And borne away to his dark realm of Night. 

There placed by him upon his awful throne, 

Pale Queen of Shades, she reigns with him alone. 
Ofttimes she lingers by dark Lethe’s stream, 

And in the leaden twilight sees its waters gleam; 
No nymphs attend her now flower-crowned and fair, 
But the grim Pare, wreathed with maiden-hair. 











Demeter wanders sad-eyed and forlorn 

And on the air her piteous plaint is borne: 

“QO daughter mine, ve sought thee far and near, 
And why dust thou thy mother’s voice not hear? 
Has the dread robber had the power to change 
Thy heart, to make thee cold and deaf and strange 
Yo all the grief which fills my soul for thee? 
Alas! alas! my lost Persephone!” 

Ah! woful mother, cease thy sorrowing strain, 
To thy fond arms thy daughter comes again; 
But vainly wilt thou seck for e’en a trace 

Of the bright smile that lit her lovely face 

In the glad days of innoecnece and youth, 

And all too soon thou wilt perceive this truth, 
More beauteous still, but grave and pale is she, 
Sad Queen of Death, once blithe Persephone. 
Vainly thou'lt spread thine earthly fruits and flowers, 
For she has eaten in those nether bowers; 
Tasteless and withered she will find them all, 
And the delights of earth must fade and pall 
When she remembers that she is a queen, 

And all the pegal state that hers has been, 

Then to this change must thou be reconciled. 

She is another's who was once thy child; 

Beside the spring she for her lord doth wait, 
Nay, marvel not nor mourn, for “tis her fate, 

She leaves with scarce a sigh her mother’s care, 
To wield his sceptre and his kingdom share. 
Bethink thee too that soon will come the day 
When she returns again with thee to stay: 

Thus have the gods decreed, thus must it be: 
One-half the year a queen, one-half with thee; 
Six months of earth, and all state laid aside; 

Six months thy daughter, and six months his bride. 


Vv. E. M. 





2. 
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For the Companion. 
THE POWER OF YOUNG MEN. 


Under this title an editorial in a recent number 
of the Illustrated Christian Weekly strongly pic- 
tures the right use of early manhood as moral 
power William Cowper says that the value of 
life is commonly determined by the first five years 
in which young men are their own masters. 

The article to which we allude enforces this 
truth. The writer says: 

“Young men too often put aside their responsi- 
bility todo much for God and their fellows until 
they shall be older. They feel that much cannot 
be expected of them while they are pursuing their 
studies, or serving their apprenticeships in their 
various callings. But many of the great works 
that have been accomplished have been done by 
young men. 

“At twenty-three Melancthon wrote the ‘Loci 
Communes,’ which passed in his lifetime through 
fifty editions. Calvin wrote his Institutes at twen- 
ty-seven. Alexander the Great died at thirty- 
three. At thirty-three Jefferson wrote the Declar- 
ation of Independence, and at thirty Hamilton 
helped to frame the Constitution of the United 
States. 

“But far above statesmen and warriors rises the 
exampie of those earnest young men who have 
consecrated their whole soul to the Master, and 
who work with their might for His glory. Rob- 
ert Murray McCheyne had been the means of the 
conversion of hundreds of persons, and had given 
a lasting impulse to foreign missions in the hearts 
of the Scotch people before he died, at thirty years 
of age. 

“David Brainerd set an example of burning zeal 
for Christ which has perhaps beyond that of any 
other man inspired and sustained others in labors 
for the most benighted and degraded of our race 
before he finished his brief thirty years. John 
Summerfield, whom Dr. Bethune styled ‘that most 
apostolic young man,’ and whose labors created 
such an intensity of popular interest in Ireland, 
England, and America, did not reach twenty- 
eight. Henry Martyn died at thirty-one, leaving 
a name preeious in England, India, and Persia, 
and wherever Christ’s cause is loved throughout 
the world; while Felix Neff filled the Alps with 
the light of the gospel before he died at the same 
early age. 


“These and a multitnde of like examples show 


th: possibilities of young men. 


the sad death of Mr. Earle Dodge, as he was fa- 
miliarly called. In Princeton College, from which 
he was graduated in 1879, he was not only a lead- 
er in athletic sports, but more than this, left be- 
hind him an enviable record as a student of high 
rank, and as a consistent, active Christian. He 
was one of the few who brought about the Inter- 
collegiate Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
honor of which belongs to Princeton, and which 
has bound together in sympathy and work thou- 
sands of Christian students throughout the land. 

“After his graduation he entered with zeal into 
the work of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and other benevolent enterprises. His own 
college generation has passed away, and no higher 
tribute could be paid to his influence than that 
given in the last issue of the college paper: ‘Few 
men among the alumni of the past ten years are 
so widely known, admired, and loved..... 
His college rank as a man and as a Christian was 
a rare one from every point of view; endowed 
with remarkable personal charms, the life he led 
here had a pure and noble influence upon all 
around him.’” 

Such a life és a light that kindles others. 
Though early quenched, it is not lost. 
plies and shines in other lights and its influence is 
/ eternal. 

: sacnililitiaiaiecitmisicinst 


A GREAT HEART. 





It is a fact, account for it as we may, that not a few 
| of the world’s reformers have been moved by a love 
for humanity rather than by love for man. Even among 

those who applaud Burns’ sentiment, 

“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that,” 

there will be found many who lift their hat to the 
“belted knight’”’ and pass the man in “hodden-gray” 
| with a curt nod. George Washington, so tradition 
says, lifted his hat toa poor slave who had removed 
his cap out of respect to the venerable man, because 
“he would not be outdone in politeness.” Many men 
who are courteous to social inferiors and will give 
money and work to elevate them, yet fail to treat them 
as man should treat a brother-man. ‘They do not real- 
ize that it is not patronage for which man asks, but 


Wendell Phillips was born a patrician, yet by nature 
he was a democrat. He advocated political and social | 
reforms not only with eloquent words, but by acts that | 
showed to those for whom he spoke that he was with, 
for, and of them. He linked himself to men not for 
their intellect, nor money, nor for their applause, nor 
even because they were wretched, but on account of 
their being fellow-men. 

One day during the war, Mr. Phillips was returning | 
home by the cars from a town where he had delivered | 
a lecture the night before, for which he had been paid | 
fifty dollars. At a way-station alady got upon the | 
train. She was a Southern refugee, who, having been | 
reduced from affluence to poverty, was supporting her- | 
self and her fatherless children by lecturing. 

Mr. Phillips asked her to take a Beat beside him, and 
said,— 

**Where did you speak last night?” 

On her telling him, he said,— j 

*] would not be impertinent, but how much did they | 
pay you?” 

**Five dollars, and the fare to and from Boston.” | 

“Five dollars!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Why, 1 got fifty; | 
and your lecture must be worth more than mine.” 

Then putting his hand into his pocket he drew out a | 
roll of bills, and said, with his deferential courtesy,— | 

“I don’t wish to give offence, but you know I preach 
that a woman is entitled to the same asa man if she 
does the same work. Now, my price is fifty dollars; 
and if you will let me divide it with you, I shall not 
have had any more than you, and the thing will be 
even.” 

She refused; buta little gentle urging persuaded her 
to put the bank-notes into her pocket-book. 

When, on arriving home, she counted the money, 
she found she had fifty dollars. 


! 





Some one who has evidently tried it—it sounds like 
Phil Robinson—describes camel-riding for the readers 
of the London Telegraph. He says that it is the easi- 
est thing in the world todo. All that is necessary is 
to get just the right tension on the reins, or rather on 
the nose-string, and the camel will trot along at a per- 
fectly uniform pace, hour after hour. 
slackened, the beast stops. 
hard he goes the faster. 


If the reins are 
When they are pulled too 


dle, and then settle themselves down to read, or to 
sleep, if they are so minded. The docility of the 
camel is said to be an unmerited compliment. He is 
simply stupid beyond all other beasts of burden. 


attention whether he be on his back or not, walks 
straight on when once he is set going, merely because 
he is too stupid to turn aside, and if anything tempts 
him out of the path, be continues to walk on in the 
new direction simply because he is too dull to turn 
back into the right road.” This view of the camel’s 
mental equipment is accepted by the Telegraph writer 
referred to, who says that to contend successfully 
against this prodigious, persistent, and invariable stu- 
pidity constitutes the whole art of camel riding. 

He gives a very amusing description of the British 
soldier in Afghanistan fighting against the dulness of 
his camel. 


It was one of the commonest sights of the march to 
come across a soldier standing, with a countenance of 
utter despair, by the side of a loaded but motionless 
dromedary, gazing up at the supercilious brute with an 
expression of the most comical ye 

He had exhausted every device he could invent to 
make the beast understand what it ought to do, but all 
in vain, and there he was, utterly staggered and dumb. 
founded by such a miracle of stupidity. He was too 
far gone in hopeless bewilderment even to use strong 
language. His vocabulary had been used up over apd 
over again. 

There was nothing within miles to beat it with. He 
could not reach = to its body with his foot to kick it. 
Pummelling it with his fist had no appreciable effect 
upon the beast; he might as wel] have thumped the 
| ground. His helmet was battered out of shape with 
epeated hurlings of it at the passive monster. 








} o he was at his wits’ ends, and his discomfiture was | 


as obvious as it was Indicrous. He looked as if he 
were going out of his eenses or would like to sit down, 
| as women aay, “‘and have a good cry.” 
| As for the camel, it stood there, exactly where it had 
| stopped, gazing into space with a look of silly loftiness, 


“Our mind has been turned in this direction by | 


It multi- | 


justice. known a map, when a minister stretched out his hand 


| miss them all without proceeding any further, the re- 


| 


Experienced riders tie the 
reins, at the proper tension, to the pommel of the sad. | 


Says one: “He takes no heed of his rider, pays no | 


as if it saw the North Pole in the distance, and witb a | 


complacency that would not have been inappropriate 
if it were beholding a vision of angels. 

That it was falling short of its duties had obviously 
no interest for the idiotic quadruped. It never 80 
much as winked, but simply stood in its tracks with its 
head high up in the air as if awaiting a revelation. 
There was, therefore, nothing to be done except to 
wait till other camels came along, and then to tie its 
nose to the tail of the last “‘ship” in the line. 

The sight of the hind legs of the animal in front of 
it moving, and the tension of the string in its own nos- 
trils, were the only hints it could understand. | 





For the Companion. 


MY LOST BABY. 


Where is my Baby gone? 
Little girl, say,— 
Some one hus stolen her 
ll in a day. 
*Tis but a year or two, 
Since with a tear or two 
And just a fear or two, 
went awa 
And here, in 
My Baby lay 
Where has my Baby gone? 
o one has said; 
Sister, come weep with us, 
Baby is dead! 
Not sick at all she was, 
This is how tall she was; 
You see too small she was 
Out of her bed 
To clamber and run away,— 
Yet she has fled. 


Oh, where is Baby gone? 
eft she no track ? 


y; 
this very room, 





Little girl, laughing so, 
Go bring her back! | 
Yes, she had hair like you, 
And was named Claire like you, 
And she was fair like you,— 
Eyes just as black ;— 
But you are not she, you know, 
Alack and alack! 
GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 





BLUNDERS AT WEDDINGS. 


| 
| Aman, or a woman either for that matter, may be 
| excused for being nervous and absent-minded when 
about to be married. The occasion is one of great im- 
portance, and few people go through the ceremony | 
often enough to learn composure at the time. Stories | 
|of blunders and eccentricities of brides and bride- | 
grooms who have been married according to the old | 
| English formula, are numberless. One who has had | 
ap opportunity to watch them tells a few: 








I have known a man, at that he nervous and trying | 
moment, follow a clergyman within the communion 
rails, and prepare to take a place opposite him. I have 





to unite those of the couple, take it vigorously in his | 
own and give it a hearty shake. 

Sometimes more serious difficulties occur. Some 
ladies have had an almost unconquerable reluctance to 
use the word “obey ;” one or two, if their own state- 
ments are to be accepted, have ingeniously constructed 
the word “nobey.” 

The word, however, has still to be formally admitted | 
into the language. There was one girl, who was being 
married by a very kindly old clergyman, who abso- | 
lutely refused to utter the word “obey.” | 

The minister suggested that, if she were unwilling 
to utter the word aloud, she should whisper it to him; 
but the young lady refused to accept even this kind of | 
compromise. | 

Further, however, than this the clergyman refused | 
to accommodate her; but when he was forced to dis- | 


} 


| 
calcitrant young person consented to “obey.” | 


The difficulty, however, is not always made on the 
side of the ladies. On one occasion the bridegroom 
wished to deliver a little oration qualifying his vow, 
and describing in what sense and to what extent he 
was using the words of the formula. He was, of 
course, given to understand that nothing of this kind 
could be permitted. 

There was one man who accompanied the formula 
with sotto voce remarks, which must have been ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable to the officiating minister. He 
interpolated remarks after the fashion of Burchell’s 
“Fudge!” 

“With this ring I thee wed; that’s superstition.” 
“With my body I thee worship; that’s idolatry.” 
“With all my worldly goods I thee endow; that’s a 
lie.” It was a wonder that such a being was not con- 
ducted out of church by the beadle. 

This puts one in mind of an anecdote that is told of | 


~ a man, who, in his time, was a member of the British 

| Cabinet. There was a great discussion on the ques- 

CAMEL-RIDING. | tion whether a man can marry on tbree hundred a 
j year. 


“All T can say,” said the great man, “is that when I 
said, ‘With all my worldly goods I thee endow,’ so far 
from having three hundred pounds, I question whether, 
when all my debts were paid, I bad three hundred 
pence.” 

“Yes, my 'ove,” said his wife; ‘but then you had 
your splendid intellect.” | 

“I didn’t endow you with that, ma’am,” sha~ply re- 
torted the right honorable husband. 


——\+o-—__—_ 
ATE UP THE COLLEGE, 
The famous “Dragon of Wantley,” that, according 
to Peter Pindar, 


—"“ate barns and churches 

Asif they were geese and turkeys,” 
was a creature of fiction; but we are assured that the 
lion which ate up the Faculty of a college was no met- | 
aphor, but astern African fact. The hunter Gerard, 
after stating that a lion will (in some cases) live in the 
same neighborhood and inhabit the same mountain 
den for thirty years, gathering his prey from the same | 
plunder-grounds unmolested by the superstitious na- 
| tives, goes on to relate a case in illustration: 


I will give the history of an occurrence that shows 
| with what fatal determination a lion adheres to his 
| partianty ius some favorite camp or herd. There 
| Was once a mosque on the ola road from Constantine | 
| to Batna, that went by the name of Jema-el-bechiva, 
| and its ruined minarets exist to this day. 

The holy men who inhabited this retreat had raised 

a young lion, that was brought in by the Arabs, but 
after it had nearly attained its growth, the ungrateful 
scholar, finding the path of religion a thorny road, 
| suddenly disappeared. 
Ina little while after, the douars (camp viilages) 
that were located in the neighborhood of the mosque 
became the prey of his heretical appetite—nor did the 
mosque itself escape, as we shall see. 

One evening, the head man of the holy fathers of 
Jema-el-Bechiva was missing from prayers. 

The next evening one of his assistants was found ab- 
sent from his supper, a thing very unusual for a good 
Mussulman. 

So on for forty days, one by one the number of these 
wise men diminished gradually, the response became 
fainter at prayers, and the platters fewer at table. | 
The lion lay in ambush by the brook, and when they | 
} a down to make their daily ablutions, they became 

8 prey. 
| iy was not until the fortieth professor had disap- 
peared (a whole faculty devoured by a lion), that the 
ten of the faithful who remained took *‘the better part 
of valor,” and emigrated to a safer country, and the 
| mosque was deserted. 


| 





The narrator goes on tv say that. the liov coutinued 


| flings things helter-skelter. 








to haunt the same locality for years, lying in wait for 
travellers and devouring them, until no one dared to 
go that way. 

Making all allowance for the oriental way of telling 
a story, aud we have our suspicion that the story is ex. 
aggerated, we have here, no doubt, an example not 
only of the lion’s pertinacity, but of the apathy of the 
Arab character. A tribe of people who believe iy 
“fate,” and think little of escaping a public infliction, 
will make the iongest and most unnecessary suffering 
from wild beasts absurdly possible. 


— ——-—+or— 
ORDERLY. 


The lesson which a hundred gencrations of fathers 
have tried t» teach, and which the boysa hundred 
generations hereafter will still have to learn, is put in 
a rather attractive form by the Detroit Fee Press. 

The great trouble in this, as in many other matters 
is, that youth declines to learn from the experience of 
others. 


It wishes to have its own experience. 

“Where’s my hat?’ 

“Who's seen my knife?’’ 

“Who turned my coat wrong side out and slung it 
under the lounge?” : 

There you go, my boy! When you came into the 
house last evening, you flung your hat across the room, 
jumped out of your shoes and kicked ’em right and 
lett, wriggled out of your coat and gave it a toss, and 
now you are annoyed because each article hasn't gath 
ered iteclf into a chair to be ready fur you when you 
dress in the morning. 

Who cut those shoe-strings? You did it, to save one 
miuute’s time in untying them! Your knife is unde: 
the bed, where it rolled when you hopped, skipped 
and jumped out of your trousers. 

Your collar is down behind the bureau, one of your 
socks on the foot of the bed, and your vest may be in 
the kitchen wood-box for all you know. 

Now, then, my way has always been the easiest way. 
I had rather fling my hat down than to hang it up; I'd 
rather kick my boots under the lounge than place ’em 
in the hall; I'd rather run the risk of spoiling a new 
coat than to change it. 

I own right up to being reckless and slovenly, but, 
ah me! haven’t I had to pay for it ten times over! 
Now, set your foot right down and determine to have 
order. It is a trait that can be acquired. 

An orderly man can make two suits of clothes last 
longer and look better than a slovenly man can do with 
four. He can save an hour per day over the man who 
He stands twice the show 
to get a situation and keep it, and five times the show 
to conduct a business with profit. 

An orderly man will be an accurate man. 
carpenter, every joint will fit. If he isa turner, his 
goods will look neat. If he is a merchant, his books 
will show neither blots nor errors. An orderly man is 
usually an economical man, and always a prudent 
ove. If you should ask me how to become rich, | 


If he isa 


| should answer, “Be orderly—be accurate.” 


—- 
ae 


IRREVOCABLE MISTAKES, 


Hasty acts and harsh words are always an expensive 
indulgence, but we never realize their full cost until 
their victims are dead, and it is too late to make any 
amends. Then the punishment comes, and like Cain’s, 
itis punishment greater than we can bear. It is not 
easy to always keep ourselves from acting out upon 
others the anger we feel, but it is easier than to re- 
member the injury we have done. Dr. Talmage puts 
the case strongly and vividly ina sermon on ‘lIrrev- 
ocable Mistakes :” 





In this category IT place the unkindness done to the 
departed. When I was a boy, my mother used to say 
to me sometimes, ‘DeWitt, you will be sorry for that 
when I am gone.” And I remember just how she 
looked, sitting there with cap and spectacles and the 
old Bible in her lap; and she never said a truer thing 
than that, for I have often been sorry since. 

While we have our friends with us we say unguarded 
things that wound the feelings of those to whom we 
ought to give nothing but kindness. Perhaps the 
parent, without inquiring into the matter, boxes the 
child’s ears. The little one who has fallen in the street 
comes in covered with dust, and, as though the first 
disaster were not enough, she whips it. After awhile 
the child is taken, or the parent is taken, or the com- 
panion is taken, and those who are left say, “Oh, if 
we could only get back those unkind words, those un- 
kind deeds! If we could only recall them!” But you 





| cannot get them back. 


You might bow down over the grave of that loved 
one and cry and cry and cry. The white lips would 
make no answer. The stars shall be plucked out of 
their sockets, but these influences shall not be torn 
away. The world shall die, but there are some wrongs 
immortal. The moral of which is, take care of your 
friends while you have them; spare the scolding; be 
economical of the satire; shut them up in a dark cave 
from which they shall never swarm forth—all those 
words that have asting inthem. You will wish you 
had some day—very soon you will—perhaps to-mor- 
row. 





PRACTICAL, 


An exchange relates an amusing anecdote of a theo- 
retical lawyer who met a beggar who was also a pliil- 
osopher : 


Yesterday, when a tramp stopped a lawyer on Gris. 
wold Street and begged for a dime to get his diuner, 
the lawyer replied,— 

“Why don’t you get out into the country?” 

“What fur?” 

“Get you a piece of land and go to farming.” 

**My dear sir,” said the tramp, “if I had the land, 
which I can’t get, I'd know no more about farming 
than you do of sailing a ship. You are a smart man— 
ten times as smart as 1 am—but can you tell me when 
to plant corn?” 

“Why—ahem—why, in the spring, of course.” 

“But the month?” 

“Well—ahem—I suppose it’s along after the snow 
goes off.” 

* And about rotation of crops?” 

“I—I never heard of any.” 

“And what is sub-soiling?” 

“Sub-soiling? Why, it’s something connected with 
farming.” 
**And how much wheat do you sow to the acre?” 

The lawyer couldn’t remember whether it was twenty 
or forty bushels, but dodged the case by observing,— 

“The great trouble with this country is that we have 
too many consumers.” 

“Then how is it that breadstuffs, groceries and c!oth- 
ing are down, and so many factories shutting up’ 
Haven’t we really produced too much?” queried the 
tramp. 

“Say, that will do!” hotly exclaimed the lawyer, as 
he handed over a quarter and moved off. “As I re- 
marked in my opening address we are living beyond 
our means.” 

“Well, I dunno,” replied the tramp as he pocketed 
the money. “I propose to make this ’ere pay for three 
meals and a bed, and I don’t see how you can figger 
any finer.” 


~t> 





Mr. FLEtsstc wanted to leave the city by the last 


| train, and, not knowing when it left, sent his servant 


to see, saying,—“‘John, go down to the depot and see 
when the last train goes, and hurry back and tell me.” 
John went off and did not return for more thar two 
hours, when he rushed back into the room all out of 
breath. “Where have vou been all this time?” de- 
mand -d the master. ‘Train just left, sir, this very 
minute,” was John’s reply. 
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For the Companion. 
A NEW USE FOR DOLLS. 

One of the prettiest gifts Iever saw, was made 
by a young girl, in a little Western village out of 
the reach of shops, and with only one dollar to 
spend. It was a chess-board, with pieces, or fig- 
ures, made to resemble life. 

On a gold and silver chess-board were arranged 
in battle array the whole troop of combatants, 
ready for the game, one side all in scarlet and 
sold, the other in blue and silver. At each of the 
four corners stood a turreted castle apparently of 
stone; in the middle of the outside row stood king 
and queen, in their royal robes and crowns; next 
to them on each side a bishop in long gown and 
mitre, and following each sombre bishop, a knight 


| Make a girdle of a narrow strip of gilt paper, 





in armor, with shield and lance, resting from ac- 
tion. Drawn up in a 
row in front of these on 
each side, were eight 
pawns dressed as pag- 
es, in the colors of their 
queen. 

What a girl has done, 
a girl may do, you 
know. I hope some of 

you girl-readers may 
have as much pleasure 
and happiness in copy- 
ing that far-off Minne- 
sota girl’s designs, as 
she had in inventing 
them. The directions, 
read carefully, will not 
be hard. First the 
hoard. Buy at an art- 
store a piece of mill- 
hoard twenty-four inch- 
es square, and with a 
ruler and pencil measure 
off four inches of each 
side for a margin. Next 
divide the remaining 
sixteen inches into six- 
ty-four exact squares, 
which shall measure two 
inches each way. 

Now take gold and sil- 
ver paper, and measur- 
ing carefully, cut from 
each thirty-two blocks, 
exactly the size of the 
squares ruled upon the 
board, and fasten them 
to the board with paste, 
laying them alternately 
as youcan see on acom- 
mon chess-board. If the 
joinings are not perfect, 
you may cover them 
with the narrowest pos- 
sible strips of black pa- 
per. 

When this part is fin- 
ished, cover the margin 
with a plain colored pa- 
per, which you must 
carry over the edge, and paste down on the under 
side. | 

For the chessmen, or “pieces,” you will need a | 
number of china dolls. The common ones, cost- 
ing a few cents each, will do, but the unglazed or 
bisque are prettier, and little more costly. If pos- 
sible get half of them with light hair, and half 
with black, or, if you choose, half of them may 
be black dolls, representing Africa, while the fair 
ones stand for Europe. 

Buy four dolls (always half of each kind, if you 
get two kinds) four inches high; these are for 
kings and queens; eight dolls three inches high, 
for bishops and knights, and sixteen dolls two 
inches high, for pawns. Take the dark for the red 
chessmen, and the light ones for the white. The 
red ones are dressed, as I said, in scarlet and gold 
color, and the white in blue and silver color, or 
white. Buy also thirty-two button moulds for 
standards, sixteen for the pawns one inch in diam- 
eter, and sixteen for the larger pieces one and one- 
half inch. 

If you wish to have them very nice, buy at an 
art-store a little bottle of gold paint, and one of 
silver also, and paint half the standards with each. 

The materials you will need for dresses are silks 
of a soft texture like common bonnet silk, in four 
colors, scarlet, gold-color, light-blue and white. 

Begin with the queen. Measure her height from 
the point of the shoulder to the floor as she stands 
up, cut a piece of gold-colored silk a little longer 
than the measure and somewhat more than four 
inches wide. For a hem press it down (one turn- 
ing) but do not sew it; turn-down the opposite 
edge and run finely all around the top with sew- 
ing-silk of the same color, leaving ends long 
enough to tie. Now run up the back on the 
wrong side, and turn it right. Lay this robe flat, 

vith the seam in the middle, and with a sharp 

pair of scissors make a cut like a V on each folded 


sale close to the gathering of the neck. These | 2 


are for arm-holes, and the pointed piece comes | 
down over the arm, making a pretty, short sleeve. | 


gummed together at the back. 

To fasten the queen to her standard, you want 
something that will stick fast both to wood and to 
china, and there is nothing so good as shellac, 
which you can get of any druggist. Put the gum 
into a bottle and pour over it enough alcohol to 
cover it. Shake it up every time you think of it 
for two hours, and then let it stand till all dis- 


pour a little into an open dish, and let the alcohol 


evaporate till it is left as thick as mush, or stiff | 
molasses, which will be in a few minutes. Have | 


your queen ready, with her dress drawn out of 
the way; dip the soles of her feet into this stiff 
mixture, and place her carefully on her standard, 
holding her in place till the gum hardens. Then 
set her away to dry. 

When you find it perfectly hard, and the queen 
firm on her throne, draw the skirt of her dress 
snugly down into folds, so that it does not reach 
the edge of her standard, and fasten it at each fold 
with a tiny dab of gum, holding it with a pin till 
dry. Now make the flowing robe which gives the 
royal air. Cut from the scarlet silk a piece like a 





quarter of a circle, large enough to come around 


| her shoulders and just in front of her arms. Fit 


the garment to the back of the neck, and lay a 
tiny shoulder-seam on each side. When you have 
the silk fitted, lay a piece of white chenille cord 





all around the edge. You must not do this last 
till the mantle is in place over her shoulders, and 
fastened by a stitch or two to her dress. Draw it 
down straight all around, as you see in the cut, 
and gum it tightly to the standard. To fasten 
the chenille, touch the edge of the mantle all 
around very lightly with a paint brush dipped in 
gum arabic, and lay the chenille in place. It will 
dry and be held firmly there. Around her majes- 
ty’s head gum a gilt paper crown, cut as yon see 
in the figure. 








side out, slip Mr. King in, feet first, till the draw- 
solved. Now, when you are ready to use some, | 





Next comes the king. Yen may adorn him | where you must fasten it snugly, as you did the 
with a mustache of paint, and with the gold paint | queen’s robe. The mitre you will have to cut in 
put on a pair of high shoes like the picture. Make | two pieces, gum together at the edges, and gum to 
from the gold-colored silk a pair of full trousers, | his head when dry. 
gathered below the knee. Knights are dressed in a coat of mail of gilt pa- 

To do this, take a piece a little longer than from | per. Sometimes you can buy the paper with small 
waist to knee, and about three inches wide. Sew 
it up like a skirt, and around the bottom, a little 
above the edge, run a sewing-silk to draw it up. 
Now holding the trousers—which you sec is one 
piece—with the gathered edge up, and wrong 


ing thread reaches the part of his leg where the 
trousers are to end; draw the thread and tie it 
rather loosely, and turn the garment up, right side 
out, to the waist. Leave a little for bagging, or 
hanging over, and tie it snugly to his waist. Now 
pull the gathers into shape, and with a stitch or 
two draw it down over each leg so that it appears 
to be in two pieces instead of one. 

To cover his waist, wrap folds like a sash 
around his body and shoulders. Make his royal 
mantle like the queen’s, only not so long, trim it 
with the white chenille and put a band of gilt pa- 
per across the breast to hold it in place, covering CASTLE. 
one arm entirely, as you see in the picture. Place 
a gilt paper crown on his head. figures like shells overlapping each other, as you 

The bishops must be dressed in a long black | see in the figure of the knight. But if you cannot 
do so, you may mark 
the shells on a plain gilt 
paper. Gum a straight 
piece around from shoul. 
der to knee or below, as 
you see in the cut. Put 
on a belt if you like, of 
plain gilt paper, paint his 
exposed arm with the 
gold paint, and give him 
a lance of wood painted 
with gold, or of gilt pa- 
per. To make his hel- 
met, part of which is 
not shown in the pict- 
ure, cut from gilt paper 
a piece like the half-cir- 
cle in the diagram. The 





pointed part stands out 
from the top of the hat 
to the edge behind, and 
gives it quite the look 
of a helmet. Fold the 
piece across the dotted 
line, and gum the semi- 
circle into hat-shape, or 
like a cornucopia, leay- 
ing the points to project 
as I said. 

For his shield cut a 
piece of the gilt paper 
into a circle, like that in 
the diagram, and on the 
dotted line fold the pa- 
per over to make a plait. 
This draws in the edge, 
and gives it the shield 
shape. Make a loop on 
the back (of paper gum- 
med across) to slip over 
his arm, and he is ready 
to be gummed to his 
standard. 

The castle may look 
silk gown, with white bands of paper gummed on, | hard to make, but it is not. It is cut of emery 
and tall mitre, like the cut, made of gilt paper.|or sand-paper, a little larger at the bottom, 
To fit his gown, take a piece of paper and cut out a | ruled off to represent blocks of stone, and 
circle six inches in diameter, with a hole in the mid- | marked with windows by means of pen and 
dle. Through this bole put the bishop’s head, see link. The turreted piece around the top is cut 

from the same paper, like the long strip in the 
diagram, turned down twice at the dotted lines, 





and gummed on at the edge nearest the dotted 
line. The object—as you will see—of the pointed 
cuts in the strip, is to give it the swelling appear- 
ance you notice in the turreted strip on the finished 
castle. It also provides a sort of depression in 
which rests the pointed roof, a piece of sand-paper 
made into a low hat-shape and gummed in. A 
little flag of scarlet and one of blue may float 
from the top, to show to which side the castle be- 
longs. 

Now for the pawns, which are the last. Take 
eight of your smallest dolls, paint gold shoes on 
their feet, and make trousers exactly as you did 
for theking. Makea bias sash of the red silk, about 


| how much of the circle is needed to fit smoothly | an inch wide, fringed on sides and ends, and wind 


around bis shoulders, and cut off all of the rest of | over one shoulder and around the waist. Tie it in 
the fulness. You will need little shoulder-seams | a knot on one side, and draw it up to cover the 
to make it fit his neck. Use this paper pattern to | other shoulder and the arms. Gum them to their 
cut the silk, leaving enough in length to turn up, | gilt standards. 

one turning, fora bem. Sew up the back and put! Now you have finished the scarlet-and-gold side 
it on, and then cut a small opening over each | of your troop, you have simply to repeat the oper- 
hand, so that the hand may slip through, but not ation on the other half of the dolls, using white 
the arm. This will give him the appearance of | siJk and silver paint instead of gold-color, and 
having long flowing sleeves, as you will see on j)Ine silk instead of fcaviet. 





drawing his gown into stiff folds around his feet, James C, BEARD, 
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For the Companion, 
WAKEFULNESS. 

In wakefulness the arteries of the brain are unduly 
distended with blood. Hence it is claimed by medical 
men that by applying heat to the nape of the neck, less 
blood will flow to the brain; and by applying cold to 
the small of the back, more will be sent to the lower 
limbs. 

Says Dr. Millet, ‘lo a farmer, who says that ‘ex- 
cepting the sleeplessness,’ his health is perfect, my 
advice would be as follows 

“Procure at any drug or rubber store a spinal ice- 
bag, about twenty-four inches in length, and partially 
fill it with pieces of ice about the size of an English 
walnut. Apply this lengthwise to the small of the 


back, renewing the ice for at least an hour and a half 


in the forenoon, and for the same length of time early 
in the evening. 

“When first placed in position, it will be slightly 
cold, but in a short time a burning sensation results, 
which continues as long as it Only a thin 
layer of flannel should be placed between the bag and 
the body, and after a while this also should be removed. 
If this does not produce the desired end, the ice should 
be worn double the amount of time daily; and if nec- 


is worn. 


essary a bag may be filled with water having a temper- 


ature of 120° Fahrenheit, and placed at the nape of the 


neck when retiring. As soon as benefit is received, 
the length of time during which the ice is applied may 
be gradually diminished.” 


‘There are cases in which the use of the ice as above 


would be attended with bad results. 


the doctor's eye. 
4 
AN INVENTOR. 

An inventor must run the gauntlet of criticism and 
ridicule before he gains for his invention the 
dence of the public. 


RIDICULING 


confi- 
It is annoying to the inventor, 


but it is beneficial to the community, for it secures the 


survival of the fittest. 


George Stephenson used to speak with indignation of 
how the “Parliament men" badgered and baffled him 
with their book-learning, when he proposed to build a 


railroad from Liverpool to Manchester. 


The smoke from the engine, said these book-learned 
men, will kill all the birds, and the sparks will set fire 


to fielis and houses. The passengers will be made 


sea-sick; the noise will frighten away the game, and 
thousands of coachmen and inn-keepers will be thrown 


out of employment. 


The fast mail-coaches were driven at the rate of ten 
When Stephenson asserted that his 


miles an hour. 
steam-coaches would attain to a much more rapid rat« 
of speed, he was laughed at and hooted as a crack 
brained enthusiast. 


‘*You must not claim a speed of over fifteen miles an 
said the nervous counsel of the promoters of 
the railroad to Stephenson, just as he was about to ap- 


, 


hour,’ 


pear before a Parliamentary committee. 


A member of the committee, opposed to the pro- 
posed railroad, thought he could make the simple- 
hearted engineer assert an absurdity that would kill 


the project. 


“Well, Mr. Stephenson,” he asked, “perhaps you 


could go seventeen miles an hour?” 
“on,” 


**Perhaps twenty miles an hour?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Twenty-five, I dare say. You do not think it im 
possible?’ 

**Not at all impossible.’’ 

“Dangerous, though?” 

“Certainly not.” 


“Now tell me, Mr. Stephenson, will you say that 


you can go thirty miles an hour? 
“Certainly.” 
lhe fish was hooked to an absurdity, so every mem 


ber of the committee thought; and they all leaned 


back in their chairs and roared with laughter. 
Their sons now ride sixty miles in sixty minutes. 





neem 
ARGYLL’S HUMMING-BIRD. 


The Duke of Argyll, who visited the United States 
a few years ago, is an accomplished scholar as well as 
He was greatly interested in the 


an able statesman. 


study of the flora and fauna of this country, so differ. 
ent from those familiar to him at home, 


alists 


“Suddenly there emerged what first struck me as a | 
| 


very large, but also a very narrow-shaped, beetle 
which flew with the straight, rapid and steady flight o 
the larger Coleoptera. 


The experiment 
must be made with great caution at first, unless under 


He gives a 
vivid account of his first introduction to the humming. | 
bird, known to him only by the descriptions of natur- 





“TI was speculating on this extraordinary object, 
when a clearer light revealed, projecting from the head 
of my supposed beetle, a long, slender and curved pro- 
boscis, or bill. Ip an tnstant it fasbed upon me that I 
was looking for the first time on the flight of a hum- 
ming-bird, in its wild and native state. 

“There it was—this gem of creation, this migrant 
from the far South,—there it was, living and flying 
among trees which might have been English trees. 
I was not so fortunate as to see any other specimen | 
alive in any part of Canada or the States.” 


en 
“THAT.” 


“Even in laughter the heart is sorrowful,” says a 
Hebrew proverb, generalizing the common experience 
that sorrow often mingles with joy. A writer ina 
New York paper tells au anecdote which touchingly 
illustrates the proverbial saying. 


Making a call ona friend this week, I noticed a white 
crape streamer on the bell-handle, but did not pay 
much attention to it, as Tom ——, who, by the way, is 
a journalist, lives in a French flat house. Ascending 
to his flat I found him in his “den,” hard at work on a 
humorous article for a comic paper. 

“Hello!” 1 greeted him. ‘Hammering out more 
side-splitters?”’ 

“I’m trying to, but it’s no go. Every joke I write 
is like a dagger going through me a hundred times. 
I”——and he bowed his head on his desk and fairly 
cried. 

“Why, Tom, old man, what’s the matter?” I asked. 
He rose, and then I noticed that the lines of his face 
seemed deeper, and the hand which pens many of the 
jokes in the New York papers shook as though pal- 
sied; his form seemed suddenly bent, and altogether 
he was ten years older than fourteen days before. 

“Come into the other room,” he said, leading the 


way. 

“That,” said he, sobbing and pointing to a casket 
standing on a little marble-top table in the shaded par- 
lor, ‘‘that’s why I can’t write jokes.” 

“That” was a darling little blue-eyed, golden-haired 
girl, two years old, smiling naturally from the tiny 
coffin. 

“T have had to have two doctors in the house for the 
last two weeks. She died yesterday and she'll be buried 
to-morrow; and,’’ he added, putting his trembling 
hand to his forehead wearily, ‘if 1 don’t finish two 
humorous articles I’m on, I shan’t be able to pay the 
undertaker!” a 


RULES FOR WINTER. 


Sufferers from Coughs, Sore Throat, etc.,sbould’ | 
try “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” There is no better | 
remedy. Price. 25 cents. Sold only in bores. [4de. 


——_>__—_ 

Il N’y a Q’un Bleu. C’est Celle De M. Sawyer, 
Said the proprietress of the largest laundry in Paris the 
other day, and all her American sisters agree with her. 
The properties possessed by SAW YER’S CRYSTAL BLUE 
produce that most desired result in white clothes, the 
loveliest of azure tints, without streak or spot. None 
other approaches it. Five cents will convince you of a 
fact that millions know already. Your grocer has it.[ Adv. 











LADIES' PURCHASING ACENCY. } 
MRS. F. B. FISK, 26 Temple Street, Boston, offers her 
services free of charge to ladies in buying Outer Gar- 
ments and Underwear, Boys’ Clothing, Housekeeping 
Goods, &c. With large experience, Mrs. Fisk can save 
her customers time and money. Send for circular. 


ATTRACTIVE HOMES. | 


A new manual on ART NEEDLEWORK just 
published by M. Heminway & Sons Silk Co., manufact- 
urers of superior Silks for decorative embroidery. Gen- 
erally acknowledged to be the best book out. For sale 
at fancy goods stores or sent by mail for 12 cts.in money 
or stamps. E. BARROWS, Fair Haven, Mass. Box 374. 


We offer two special lots, consisting of 200 pieces | 
Black Dress Silks, in 5 qualities, at the following ex- | 
ceptionally low prices: | 

ASS A, Plain—65c., 75c., 88c., 95c. $1.10. | 
SS B; Brocade—68c., 79c., 96c., 98c., $1.15. | 

When ordering samples, state whether tiass A or'B is | 
desired. Catalogue mailed free on application. 

J. W. COLLIWS, 

32 West 14th Street, NEW YORK, 


RY GOODS 


By MAIL or EXPRESS. 

SILKS, DRESS GOODS, CLOAKS, 

Shawls, Hosiery, Laces, Embroider- 

ies, and everything in Dry Goods and 

Ready-made Garments, for Ladies, Infants and 

Children. Men’s Furnishin Goods,Upholstery, 

Fancy Articles, &c, SAMPLES and CATALOGUE 

FREE on application. COOPER & CONARD, 9th 
and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 

G@Please say where you saw this advertisement. 


DRY GOODS F*™ NEw vow 


























The following rules, published in Furm and Fire- 
side, are worth heeding by those who believe that “an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure :” 





Never lean with the back upon anything that is 
cold. Never begin a journey until the breakfast has 
been eaten. . 

Never take warm drinks and then immediately go 
out in the cold air. 

Keep the back—especially between the shoulder- 
blades—well covered; also the chest well protected. 
In sleeping in acold room, establish the habit of breath- 
ing through the nose, and never with the mouth open. 

Never go to bed with cold or damp feet. 

Never omit regular bathing, for unless the skin is in 
active condition the cold will close the pores, and favor 
congestion or other diseases. 

After exercise of any kind never ride in an open car- 
riage, or near the window of a car for a moment; it is 
dangerous to health and even to life. 

When hoarse, speak as little as possible until the 
hoarseness is recovered from, else the voice may be 
permanently lost, or difficulties of the throat be pro- 
duced. 

Merely warm the back by a fire, and never continue 
keeping the back ex posed to heat after it has become 
comfortably warm. ‘To do otherwise is debilitating. 

When going from a warm atmosphere into a colder 
one, keep the mouth closed so that the air may be 
warmed by its passage through the nose, ere it reaches 
the lungs. 

Never stand still in cold weather, especially after 
having taken a slight degree of exercise; and always 
avoid standing on ice or snow, or where the person is 
exposed to a cold wind. 





— 
SYMPATHETIC. 

Those who stand most in need of credit—and a little 
kind indulgence from their fellow-men—are often the 
last to receive such favor. A customer who happens 
to be in distress, and too poor to make immediate pay- 
ment, can secure no terms with a hard tradesman. A 
New York letter to one of our exchanges, describing 
Saturday scenes in Fulton Market, gives this eloquent 
incident of real life: 





The credit-seeker, unless she happens to be a very 
old customer, is usually refused, and goes back to her 
cheerless room, cold and sad-eyed, hungry and down. 
hearted. But the poor—especially the Irish poor—are 
very good to one another. We saw a miserably-clad 
woman standing at the butcher’s stall the other night. 

“Ah, sir,’ she was saying as we drew near, “the 
child can’t ate a bit at all. It’s only a lump of leg beef 
I want to make the tay the docther ordhered. Sure 
am n’t Il comin’ here this four month back an’ never 
axed ye wan cent iv thrust before?” 

But the butcher shook his head, and the poor woman 
was turning hopelessly away, when a big red-faced 
Irish woman, who had overheard the last appeal, thrust 
something into her hand, whispering,— 

“Here y’are, honey; buy yer mate. Sure haven’t I 
| childher, myself, tin i’ them, the Lord be praised !”” 

Then she turned to the butcher, her red face flaming 
a bright scarlet,— 

**An’ you, you stony-hearted ould snow-ball, nevera 
taste more I’ll buy in your ould shebang!” 

And she walked off to the next stall. 





-—> ---—- 
RIDE BY RAIL. 


Dr. David Gill, the astronomer, says an instructive 
writer, wanted to impress on the minds of some young 
hearers the wonderful distance of the fixed stars from 
this little earth, and in a recent lecture he related the 
following imaginary anecdote: 


A railroad was built from the Earth to Centauri. A 
man boarded the train, and upon taking his seat he 
casually asked the conductor,— 

“At what rate do we travel?” 

“Sixty miles an hour.” 

“Humph! a mile a minute; then when shall we reach 
Centauri?” 

“Tn 48,663,000 years, sir.” 

“Rather a long journey,” said the passenger, as he 
settled back in his seat and unfolded his morning pa- 
per. 


A LONG 


———____——_ 
OBEYED THE DIRECTIONS. 
The Philadelphia Call relates the following anec- 


dote, which shows that many directions are capable of 
two constructions: 





Doctor: **Well, how is your ague now?” 

Patient: “Worse and worse. I've had the shakes 
awfully every day.” 

“IT can’t understand that. Did you take the medicine 
I prescribed?” 

“Yer, but it did no good. 


the shakes come on, instead of after.” 
“Why, of course. That I directed.” 
“Tt did not say so on the bottle.” 
“What was on the bottle?” 
“Shake well before using.” 


f 


Do you know, doctor, T | 
think that medicine might do good if 1 took it before | 


cra’ jee LOW PRICES, 


promptly and 
carefully filled, 

New Goods in all departments now opened, Silks and 
Dress Goods a specialty. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Le BOUTILLIER BROS., 


Of 23d STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 








MANY FEET ARE SPOILED 
by ill-fitting Boots and Shoes. Messrs. T. E. MosEtEy 
& Co.,469 Washington St., Boston, Mass., keep a large 
line of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s common sense 
Coots and Shoes with broad soles and low 
heels, also without heels, as well as all other styles, 
and in such a variety of widths and sizes that almost 
any foot can be fitted either in finest quality of 
hand-sewed goods or the cheaper grades. They also 
keep a large variety of all kinds of Boots and Shoes for 
Gentlemen and Boys, both of American and Foreign 
manufacture, They solicit the correspondence and or- 


ders of all who are unable to procure the best goods 
at their local store, 





H.C. F. KOCH & SON 


Have made a specialty, as usual, 
this season, of FURS, and their 
immense stock comprises all that 
is new in Alaska Seal Gar- 
ments, Fur-lined Circulars, 
as well as Muffs, Capes, Stolls, 
Caps, and Fur Trimmings,— 
all of which are sold with full 
guarantee at prices invariably 
lower than any other house. 


SPECIAL. 


8-inch Nutra Beaver Trim- 
ming. worth $2. per yard $1.10 

3-inch Natural Reaver Trin- 
ming, worth $4, per yard.. 2.50 
Other widths in proportion. 







Ladies’ Natural Beaver Muff, worth $6........... + 3.98 
Misses’ Chinchilla Muff, worth $3...... ° + 1.98 
9%-inch Natural Beaver Capes, worth $14 «+ 9.98 
12-inch Natural Beaver Capes, worth $20.. ---14.98 


Lynx, Fox, Seal and Mink Capes, Muffs and 


Trimmings, at eqnally low prices. Orders by mail 
prompaly and satisfactorily filled. For other goods, see 
our 5 


‘ashion Catalogue, ’84—’85. 


SIXTH AVE. AND 20th ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


MADAME DEAN’S 


Spinal Supporting Corset 


FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 








| PAINTING—EMBROIDERY. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE. $3 A YEAR. 

A fortnightly jourerh. illustrated, gives practical in- | 
| struction in painting upon china, silk, and all other ma- 
terials, crayon drawing, pastel, hammering brass, and | 
in all kinds of embroidery. Hundreds of patterns for | 
all kinds art work are given yearly. Full page de- 
signs in color (Flowers and Figures) with each alter- 
nate issue. Large Lilustrated Supplements with every | 


number. Sample co with full-page colored de- | 
sign, Is cts. Address WILLIAM WHITLOCK, 
140 Nassau St., New York, 





NEW STYLES 
DRESS REFORM. 


BATES WAIST. 


A perfect substitute 
for Corsets, 75. 

Union Under - Flan- 
nels, Chemisettes, 
made to order. Send 
for our Illustrated Cat- 
alogue, free. 


MISS C. BATES, 
129 Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Agents wanted, 


NEW BOOK. Contains illus- 
trations and plain instructions for 








KENSINGTON 





Patented March 20th, 1883, 

These Corsets are specially constructed with two 
curved springs so as to fit exactly on and support the 
Shoulder Blades, and another spring to support the 
Spine, both made of the very finest tempered clock 
spring, thus creating a Complete Support for the 
Spine, sure to prevent or cure ack-Ache, 
Spinal Irritation, Round Shoulders, Stooping 









Habits, Rheumatism eakness, Nervous or 
General _Debility, Pains in the Hip, Back, or 
Limbs, Disenses_ of Spi jeart, Kid- 











all the stitches. Describes 70 FLOW- 
ERS; te/ls how each is worked; 
what material and stitches to use; 
GIVES THE PROPER COLORS for 
the petals, stamens, leaves, stems, 
&c., of each flower, tells HOW TO 
TRIM AND FINISH; hor to line, 
press and wash Fancy Work; what 
colors look best together. &c.; 


AND 
THE COLORS 
OF FLOWERS. FINELY ILLUSTRATED. Price by 
mail, 3e. Agents wanted, 


125 NEW STITCHES for Crazy Patchwork. 
New Book, Gives full instructions. Shows 8 full- 
sized squares. Ten pages of stitches. Price, 25 cts. 
NEW SAM PLE BOOK 
PATTERNS. Shows over 1300 designs for every 
branch of embroidery. Shows each design entire 
and gives instruction for stamping that will not rub. 
Price, 25 cts. 

New Stamping Outfit. Contains full instructions 
for stamping on Plush, Velvet, &c. 35 working pat- 
terns, Flowers, Sprigs, Vines, Kittens, Owls, Roses, Daisies, 
&c.. for Kensington, Outline, Ribbon, Arrasene and other 
Embroidery.and forKENSINGTON & LUSTRO PAINTING. 

Powder, Pad and Sample Book described above, all for 
$1.00. All three Books and Outfit for 81.50, Stamp- 
ing Patterns at wholesale. 

T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 














OF STAMPING | 


neys, or Liver, Fall 
cerat and d Se supply a 
covering for the open space and thereby protect 
the spine from cold and give a smoothness of fit 
to the back of the dress, anaes them a valuable 
and most necessary Corset for general wear. 

They support the spine, relieve the muscles of 
the back, brace the: shoulders in a natural and 
easy manner, imparting etul carriage to the 
wearer without discomfort, expanding the chest, 
thereby giving fullactionto the lungs and health 
and comfort to the body. Takes the place of the 
ordinary Corset in every respect, and are made of 
fine Coutil, in the best manner. They are highly 
ee eB bye Las nny LR 

, an ie most eminent he 
United States and Europe. —— 
Prices: Ladies, $3.00. Misses, $2.00. 

Sold by all first-class Dry Goods houses. Samples sent 
free to any address on receipt of price. . 

Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 


PR — Alt se Agents wanted. Salary or 
Apply at once, 
LEwis SCHINLE & = ao 
SoLE OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
390 Broadway, New York. 
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